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HE following miſcellany is publiſhed at the deſire of 
many gentlemen, who have always been my very 
good friends : if there be any thing in it amuſing or 

entertaining,, ſhall be very glad 1 have contributed to your 
diverſion ; and will laugh as heartily at your money, as 
you do at my works. Several of my pieces may need ex- 
planation, but I am too cunning for tha t; what is not un- 
derſtood, (like preſbyterian preaching) vill at leaſt be ad. 


mired. 7 


J 


J am regardleſs of critics Perhaps ſome of my lines 
want a foot; but then if the critic lick ſharp out, he 
will find that loſs fufficiently ſupplied in other places, 
where they have a foot too much; and, beſides, mens works 
generally reſemble themſelves ; if the poems are lame, fo 


I the author. 


CLAUDERO. 
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Mx. DAVID DISMAL, 


AND TO THE REVEREND 


Mx. LAUCHLAN LARBERT, 
L 


Both PROoPRETS and MiNisTERs of the 
KIR k of SCOTLAND. 


* 
GENTLEMEN, 


S you are both coritemporary writers with my- 
ſelf, and treat of marvellous matters too, I 
am induced, from a real regard for ſublime 
authors, as bearing a near reſemblance to my 
' own genius, to give you the honour of an addreſs on 
the frontiſpiece of this publication; hoping your kin» 
dred ſouls may glow with gratitude, and you may be in- 
ſpired to foretell, that the following ſheets ſhall preſerve 
a reputation co-eval with your own predictions, and 
that they both ſhall be read and admired when the alco- 
ran of Mahomet is no more. | 
Biſhop Tillotſon was ſurely a novice in expounding 
myſtical writings when he ſays (by way of excuſe for his 
ignorance) “ There are people who are not contented 
% with the plain wholeſome food of the goſpel, but muſt 
« begratificed with ſublime notions and unintelligible myſ- 
« teries, with nice and unprofitable diſputes, with bold © 
« interpretations of dark prophecies, and peremptory de- 
| « terminations of what will happen next year, and a 


- Serm. 159, P. 413, vol. 3. 1amo edit, 
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&© punctual ſtating of the time when antichriſt ſhall be 
« thrown down, and Babylon ſhall fall, and who ſhall 
te be employed in this work.” e 

A fig for Tillotſon's opinion. He was no preſ- 
byterian ; but Whig and Tory in their turn, as the wind 
of ſtate veer'd about, and never looked after any other 
thing than the preſervation of a good fat living. | 

Verily I-ſay unto you, the whore of Babylon. (now an 
old bawd) ſhall be put into the powdering tub, and con- 
verted into chaſtity by cudgelling: Yea, there ſhall be 


preſbyterian pimps and whores in our land, when there 
ſhall be neither Pope nor whore in Rome. Blood 


and gore ſhall overfpread Turks and Tartars, and 


moſques and ſynagogues ſhall be levelled with the face 
of the earth. Jews ſhall become chriſtians, chriſtians 


become kings and princes, and there ſhall be no ſubjects 


in thoſe days. Satan too ſhall be ſhut, up in the bot- 
tomleſs pit, and the noiſe of the ſpiritual warriors, the 
hue and cry after him thall ceaſe. The Hawk of Pruſ- 
ſia ſhall become an Eagle, and aſcend the imperial throne 
of Germany ; Muſcovia rats ſhall gormandize on the deli- 
cious honey of Aſia, and the devil ſhall go over Jack Web- 
ſter, but our works ſhall remain unchanged amidſt the 
cruſh and metamorphoſis of empires. : 

The Apocalypſe is now no longer under an eclipſe, 
and the prophecies of Daniel are, by your ſcrutinies ren- 
dered as plain as a pike-ſtaff. *Tis owing to your pro- 
fabnd wiſdom, that we know when the ſeraglio of the 
Grand Turk ſhall be herried by Ruſſian conſtables, as a 
common bawdy-houſe, and your penetration has even 
delcry'd the very year, day of the month, and hour of 
the day, whenthole accurſed limmers ſhall be clapp'd vp 
in a chriſtian correction-houſe. 

They muſt be great infidels indeed, who doubt of the 
completion of theſe things, and profane ſcoffers, who 
laugh at the whole lump of your predictions; for both 
of you are well aſſured, from the juſtneſs of your com- 


putations, and the belief you have wrought up in your 


own noddles, that the grand æra of completion is An- 
no Dom. 1773, and that the deſtruction of the ſcarlet 


whore and of Mahomet, 8c. are at the very door. 


SS IE EE - 


Some malignant unbelievers may ſay, © Had thoſe 
te reverend gentlemen been put under an antipblogi- 
« ſtic regimen, and properly blooded and bliſtered, we 
« ſhould then have been deprived of their predictions.“ 

What an impious ſaying is this! And what a loſs 
would this have been to the reputation of the Preſby- 
terian world ! For by means of the pious David Diſmal, 
and the learned Lauchlan Larbert, we can now lay betts 
on our Chriſtian cocks againſt thoſe Mahometan and 
Antichriſtian poultry, and are as ſure of gaining the 


wager, as if we had the infidels money already in our 


cuſtody. 


The reverend Lauchlan Larbert has himſelf laid. 


great betts, and bids fair to pick the pockets of all the 
infidels in his pariſh: He is as ſure of 600 1. already 
wagered, as the noſe is on his face; but has himſelf 
only ventured to oppoſe 501. to the above ſum ; from 
which other Chriſtians of his perſuaſion, ſhould, in imi- 
tation of their prophet, not be fook-hardy, but take up 
the infidels at the greateſt diſadvantage. 

*Tis thought by many, that this reverend gentleman 
will be in a condition to lay out ſeveral thouſand pounds 
upon .good perſonal or heretable ſecurity, againſt Mar- 
tinmas 1773 ; not gained by preaching, but propheſy- 
ing ; which laſt is by far a quicker method of making a 
man's fortune ; for, had not he peeped narrowly into 
the dark abyſſes of Daniel, and the towering obſcurities 
of St. John, it is certain he never would have been a- 
ble to have exalted himſelf above the dignity of a Preſ- 
byter of the kirk of Scotland, that is, he would (according 
to the proverb) always have been from hand to mouth. 

Every news-paper brings freſh confirmations to the 


. credulous, that Mahomet and Antichriſt are fallen! are 


fallen! And that the Ruſſians, thoſe good Chriſtians, 
are drench'd, both fleet and army, with the blood of thoſe 
Heretics—This makes your prophecies of much greater 
value than the poems of Claudero, and raiſes an emulation 
in me to ſhelter my ſheets under the protection of the 
wings ot the prophets of my country. f 

The reverend David Diſmal now loudly blames his 


unbelieving friends, who reſtrained him from publiſhing 
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a huge volume of predictions, and for allowing Lauch- 
lan Larbert to have the ſtart of him; when, lo! the 
time of fulfilling is come, and the prophecies of his bro- 
ther Lauchlan, bound in calf, are picking up the caſh 
from Dan even to Beerſheba, while, alas! an armsful of 
poor David DiſmaPs prophetic works lie as lumber in 
a garret, food for mice and rats, who have often filled 
their bellies with the myſterious, but precious ſtuff. 

Many years ago, thoſe ſacred predictions filled the 

eee to ſuch a degree, that he, on a ſultry 
ummer's day, called many thouſands together, when, 
under the favour of ſome flaſhes of lightning, and ſome 
ſmart thunder-claps, he foretold wonderful and amazing 
events, to the great conſternation of his audience, who 
were frightened into the belief of every ſyllable. 

Some ſcraps of thoſe marvellous ebullitions were im- 
perfectly taken down by Mr. David's hearers, and pub- 
liſhed by the Rake-hell Printer of Edinburgh, who never 
communicated one penny of the profits with the pro- 
phet, but bellowed them thro? town and country for his 
own benefit, by a parcel of naked hawkers, the diſgrace 
of literature, whether proſe, prophecy, or poetry, 

Methinks, however, Gentlemen, that you ovght, 
not, as the Camizars of old, but in imitation of Thomas 
the Rhymer, to have wrapt up your prophecies in un- 
couth and dark verſe, and Jeft the world to interpret 
them in the ſame way as fools do the clink of bells ; 
yet the pious Peden uttered his valuable predictions, 


much after your own manner, and ſuch a maſterly pro- 


het as he, is Turely worthy of your imitation. 

To conclude, Gentlemen, J make no doubt but our 
readers will be more diverted than edified by any thing 
you or I have preſented them.— In this view then, let 
our labours walk abroad, while you and I reap the fruits 
of their reſpective travels at home, carefully avoiding 
being witneſſes to the innumerable curſes daily poured 
upon our ludicrous brains, by our much abuſed and 
cheated cuſtomers. I am, | 

a ft celebrated Prophets, | 
. 772 Your devoted humble Servant, 
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POEM S. 


The ECHO of the RoyYaLPoRcn of the 
PALACE of HOLY-R OOD-HOUSE, 


which fell under Military Execution, 


Anno 1753. 
; Againſt your foes in battle hot, 

And die, or conquer on the ſpot ; 

To devaſtation ye are bred, 

By blood ye ſwear, and blood's your trade. 

No (Echo then reply'd aloud,) 

They do not always deal in blood; 

Nor yet in breaking buman bones; 

For Qui xotte. like they knock down ſtones. 

Regardleſs they the mattock ply, 

To root our Scots * 


E Sons of MaRs, with black cockade, 
Who wear the gun and murd'ring blade, 


C12 
My aged arch for cent'ries ten 
Hath ſpared been by Scotti/h men. 
As 7Judah's porches, ſacred mine, 
Where Kincs did rule by right divine. 
= * Your antient KINGS did enter here, 
Tho” ſtrangers now for many a year; 
| And many barons in my ſight, 
| Were honout'd with the title, KNIGHT, 
Whoſe race now tamely ſees my fall, 
Relentleſs at my mournful call. | 
When Red-csats ſtruck, I loud did ſhriek, 1. 
And to AULD REIK IE thus did ſpeak : | 17 
What is my crime? Oh! what my blot ? | | 
AULD RE1KIEF cry'd, Thou'rt an old SCgT- 
What then ? my Echo loud did ery, 
Muſt Scots antiquity now die ? 
Yes, cry'd AuLD REIKIE, die you muſt, 
| Fr © © vn has a diſguſt. 
| My croſs likewiſe, of old renown, 
Will next to you be tumbled down ; 
And by degrees each antient place 
Will periſh by this modern race. 
My Echo then did loud rebound, | 
With cries which ſhook the neighb'ring ground ; 
And, all amaz'd, the ſoldier bands , } 
Suſpended ſtood with trembling hands; | 
While thele ſad accents I let fly, 
Which ſharply pierc'd the azure ſky : 
Adieu, Epina, now adiev, 
Fair ScoTI1A's glory's gone. 
This ſaid, ſhe bow'd her antient head, 
And gave the final groan. 
EDiNa echo'd then aloud, 
And bid her long farewel ; 
The Calton-hill and Arthur's ſeat 
Did ring her parting knell. 
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The laſt Speech and dying whrds of the CROSS 
of Edinburgh, which was hanged, drawn. 
and quartered, on Monday the 15th of 
March 1756, for the horrid crime of being 
an Incumbrance to the Street, 


E ſons of ScoT14A, mourn and weep, 
Expreſs your grief with ſorrow deep, 

Let aged ſires be bath'd in tears, 
And ev'ry heart be filPd with fears; 
Let rugged rocks with grief abound, 
And Echos multiply the ſound ; 
Let rivers, hills, let woods and plains, 
Let morning dews, let winds and rains, 
United join to aid my woe, 
And loudly mourn my overthrow. —— 
For Arthur's Ov'n * and Edinburgh Croſs, 
Have, by new ſchemers, got a tols; 
We, heels o'er head, are tumbled down, 
The modern taſte is London town. 

I was built up in Gothic times, 
And have ſtood ſev'ral hundred reigns; 
Sacred my mem'ry and my name, 
For kings and queens I did proclaim. . 
J peace and war did oft declare, 
And rous'd my country ev'ry where : 
Your anceſtors around me walk'd ; 
Your kings and nobles 'ſide me talk'd; 
And lads and laſſes, with delight, 
vet tryſt with me to .neet at night; 
No tryſter &er was at alofs, 
For why, I'll meet you at the Croſs. 

A2 


A piece of very great antiquity, the property of a gentleman near 
Falkirk, who deſtroyed it to build up a mill-dam head on the river 
Carron. ——But the river (ſwelled, as it were, with reſentment) ſoon 
ſwept it off, : 


41 


J country people did direct 

Through all the city with reſpect, 

Who, miſſing me, will look as droll 

As mariners without the pole. 

On me great men have loſt their lives, 

And for a maiden left their wives. 

Low rogues likewiſe oft got a peg 

With turnip, t—d, or rotten egg; 

And when the mob did mils their butt, 

I was bedaub'd like any ſlut. 

With loyal men, on loyal days, 

I dreſt myſelf in lovely bays, 

And with ſweet apples treat the croud, 

While they huzza'd around me loud. 
Profeifions many have I ſeen, 

And never have diſturbed been, 

I've ſeen the Tory party ſlain, 

And Whigs exulting o'er the plain: 

Pve ſeen again the Tories riſe, | 

And with loud ſhouting pierce the ſkies, 

Then crown their king, and chace the hig, 

From Pentland-hill to Bothwel-brig. 

I've ſeen the cov'nants by all ſworn, 

And likewiſe ſeen them burnt and torn. 

I neutral ſtood, as peaceful Quaker, 

Wich neither (ide was I partaker. 
I wiſh my life had longer been, 

That I might greater ferlies ſeen ; 

Or elle like other things decay, 

Which Time alone doth waſte away: 

But ſince I now muſt loſe my head, 

J, at my laſt, this leflon read: 

© Tho? wealth, and youth, and beauty ſhine, 

«© And all the graces round you twine, 

© Think on your end, nor proud behave, 

* There's nothing ſure this fide the grave.“ 
Ye jolly youths, with richeſt wine, 

Who drunk my dirge, for your propine, 

I do bequeath my laſting boon : 

May heav'n preſerye you late and ſoon ; 


( 5 +) 


May royal wine, in royal bowls, 
And lovely women chear your ſouls, 
Till by old age you gently die, 
To live immortal in the sky. 

To own my faults I have no will, 
For I have done both good and ill : 
As to the crime for which I die, 
To my laſt gaſp, Not guilty, I. | 
But to this magiſterial hate 
I ſhall aſſign the priſtine date. 
When the intrepid, matchleſs CHARLES 
Came here with many Highland CaRLs, 
And o'er my top, in public ſight, 
Proclaim'd aloud his FaTHER's RIGHT ; 
From that day forth it was agreed, 
'That I ſhould as a REBEL bleed; 
And at this time they think it meet 
To ſnatch my fabric off the ſtreet, 
Leſt I thould tell to them once more 
The tale I told ten years before. 

At my deſtroyers bear no grudge, 
Nor do you ſtain their maſon-lodge, 
Tho? well may all by-ſtanders ſee 
That better maſons built up me. 
The royal ſtatue in the cloſe 
Will ſhare the fate of me, poor Cxoss; 
Heav'ns, earth, and ſeas, all in a range, 
Like me, will periſh for Exchange. 


— 
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The ſerious Advice and Exhortation of the 
Royal Exchange to the CRoss of Edin- 
burgh, immediately before its execution. 


MY aged parent, hear my voice, 

And ceaſe to make this doleful noiſe 
Submit yourſelf unto your doom, 
Royal Exchange comes in your room; 


00" 
My poliſh'd ſtones, of modern date, 
One day will ſhare my parent's fate; 
And in your fall mine own I ſee : 
What's modern now will antient be. 
All nature changes in its turn, 
Worlds ſometimes drawn, and ſometimes burn; 
Yea, heav'n ſhrinks below the rod 
Of the eternal changeleſs GOD. 

To your laſt words J was attent, 
Which made my heart of ſtone relent; 
Your aged ſpeeches, full of ſenſe, 
Acquir'd by long experience, 

Made zealous Whigs, and hopeful Tories, 
Jointly thank you for your ſtories ; 
Both parties herein did agree, 

That you was uſed cruelly. 

When huneſt men are high in place, 
Rogues are hung up with cover'd face ; 
When rogues have power, ſham juſtice too 
Will hang the honeſt up like you. 

The Luctenbaoths, IVeigh-houſe, and Guard, 
By the new ſcheme, will not be ſpar'd; 
Fur modiſh people think it meet, 

That houſes be ſwept off the ſtreet. 

Into my bowels as an urn, 

You'll all be bury'd in your turn ; 

Then, phceenix-like, again you'll riſe, 
And ſoar with me into the ſkies, 

Grand is the ſcheme, and its intent 

Is order, uſe, and ornament. 

My builders {kill'd are in each lecture 
Of ma ſonry and architecture; 

Can build a Croſs, or pull it down, 

And from a rock extract a town ; 


Can work to old taſte or to new, 


Theretore the antients they out-do, 
Your crimes, dear father, now repent, 
Mourn for the life that you have ſpent ; 
For witgeſs often you have ſtood, 


And have ſuck'd up much gentle blood, 


Br 
A vilent death therefore you (hare, 
That all blood-ſuckers may beware. 
Num'rous examples teſtify, 
That blood for blood doth vengeance cry ; 
None merciful will mourn the loſs 
Of you, a cruel bloody CRoss. 


— — 


On Repairing of the Abbey-kirk of Holy-rood- 


Houle. 


AVE I been ſleeping, in a trance, or dead ? 
Sure now I live, and rear my antient head; 

Then tell me, Calton-hill and 4rthur's ſeat, 
Why I'm reviv'd and wakened of late, 
What is the cauſe ? oh! tell, you buildings rare, 
No king frequents the royal houſe of pray'r. 
Why have I ſilent been theſe hundred years? 
My altar quite forſook: no pray'rs, no tears, 
T'implore heavn's mercy on a ſinful land, 
And deprecate God's wrath when nigh at hand? 
None of the royal race ſure here remain, 
+ Or, if they do, apoſtatiz'd they reign, 
Neglecting heav'n, and ev'ry other thing, 
That peace and honour to their ſubjects bring, 
ASTUART was king when I fell faſt aſleep, 
Then biſhops here did fervent worſhip keep : 
Their ſucceſſors, I fear, quite void of grace, 
Have ceas'd to worſhip in this holy place. 
Are pious churchmen from this kingdom gone ? 
Have Scottiſh kings now abdicate their throne? 
Are kings and rev'rend biſhops in exile? 
And hath religion fled fair Scotia's iſle ? 
Yet, if they're baniſh'd, ſure they'll fait come home, 
Elſe, why do maſons now repair my dome? 
Tell me, if Preſtyt'ry, that upſtart new, 
Has come in place of the Catholic troe ? 
Perhaps they proudly aim at nothing leſs 
Than my devoted walls now to pallets. 


. 


How ſtrange the changes churches undergo! - 
Catholics me poſſeſs'd not long ago, 

With pious hearts they worſhip'd God with tears, 
Tho? they have been ſuppreſs'd theſe many years. 
Long have I ſlept, and wiſh'd to have ſlept on, 
Till rouz'd by Catholic devotion. 

Heretics much I hate, not orthodox, 

Fomenting dire diſcord, like old Zohn Knox ; 
Who rend the church for their own private views, 
More hurt they do than unbelieving Zews. 

Where is the Abbey Porch, the city Croſs ? 

To know this place, I'm greatly at a loſs. 

Such changes much my aged ſight confound ; 
Except theſe hills, all things are chang'd around. 
The river keeps irs courſe upon the north, 

I think they call it ſtill the Frith of Forth ; 

But all things elſe wear quite a diffrent face, 
The Scots united ſeem to Saxon race, 

Where is your king and Scottiſh parliament ? 
Why was I wak'd to ſee this dire event? 

Where are your nobles now? they ſeem but few, 
And what remain ſeem careleſs of you too. 
Where are your pow'rful chiefs of ev'ry clan, 
Whoſe native valour always led the van 

Of conqu'ring armies, whoſe reſiſtleſs might 
Great vict'ries won, defending Scotland's right? 
Are they exil'd, or do they now bear arms, 

To ſhield themſelves from foreign foes alarms ? 
Your ſons impreſs'd, and fore'd to foreign fields, 
To draw their ſwords, and to oppoſe their ſhields : 
Such changes for the worſe add to my grief, 
Where ſtrays the hero wiſhes you relief ? 

Tt cruel was to ſet within my view 
Impending ills that hang o'er Scotland now; 
Happier, had I been ſtill allowed to ly 
Dormant, or dead, to all eternity. 
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Scotland in Tears for the horrid Treatment of 
their Rings Sepulchres, 


AGE, vengeance, fury, aid my pen, 
To laſh the worſt of wicked men; 
A ſordid wretch, of honour void, 

And evry virtue elſe beſide; 

From dunghill ſprung ; of breeding mean; 
A beaſt in human ſhape unclean. 
Miſtake me not, I do not blame 
The country fair from whence he came, 
There's miſcreants both here and there, 
Which neither kingdom ought to ſpare. 

Let Scotia's fons then hear my theme, 
And join to curſe the hated name. 

Of this vile wretch, who, in diſdain, 
Did our moſt hallow'd places ſtain. 

With lacrilegious diſreſpect, 

An office-houfe he did erect, 

Within the Abbey ſacred ſhrine, 

Where long the duſt of kings had lain, 
Both undiſturb'd, and much rever'd, 

By pious Scots held in regard. 

Our kings, our priaces, there do ly, 
vrhoſe ſouls are now above the ſky; 
Thoſe royal herocs, whole command 
Extended over Scotia's land; 

The darlings of their country too, 

Who made its en'mies often bow 
In bloody fields who dangers ſhar'd, 

And oft the arms of England dar'd ; 
Muſt now be baſely ſhit upon, 

By an unworthy Engliſh drone, 

Who boaſts himſelf, to his diſgrace, 

He ſtain'd with dung our kings bare face. 

O! royal GEORGE, our ſov'reign dear, 


Unto this tory lend an ear; 
B 


Ti-20 } 


Hear how the bones of antient kings 
Are treated like to common things : 
Our royal [aMESES, from whoſe veins | 
The blood did flow by which GEORGE reigns, 3 
Their ſacred duſt, by vile intent, 

Lies mingled with baſe excrement. 

By puniſhmentfevere and ample, 

To all the world make him example 
That no preſumpt'ous wretch again 

May royal aſhes thus profane. 

Edina's ſons, indignant view, | 
The groſs affront that's done to you 
Shew your reſentment at this deed, 

For which all loyal hearts do bleed; 
And hate the rogue who did the blame, 
But not the place from whence he came. 
'Tis liker to Batavian tricks, 
Who trample on the crucifix, 
And treat religion with diſdain, 
In order to enhance their gain : 
But England's ſons, more pious far, 
Are good in peace, and brave in war; 
Fair virtue is the only pole, 
By which they ſteer unto the goal 

Of honour, trade and happineſs, 
And heav'n rewards them with ſucceſs, 
Such ſacrilegious wicked men 
Are held by them in great diſdain ; 
And fame records, perhaps ?tis true, 
They alſo gave this rogue his due; 
When with impious breath he vaunted, 
How he had ſhit on kings undaunted ; 
'They whip'd him with great indignation, 
And almolt ſent him to damnation. 
Let Britons all his crime deteſt, 
And ſcarcely wiſh the villain bleſt 
While injur'd Scots his due afford, 
By dragging him thro? Tumble-Turd,* 


* Ariver {ſomewhat leſs than the Thames) that carries off the filth 
from Edinburgh, 
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An Elegy on the much lamented Death of 
uaker Erſkine, or Quakeriſm compared 
with Presbytery. 


K WHAT dreary news is this I hear ? 
What doleful tale thus ſtrikes mine ear ? 

No common loſs ſure this muſt be, 
That draweth tears from ev'ry eye. 
No trivial loſs, the loſs is great, 
Mourn, mourn, the church, and mourn, the ſtate ; 
Mourn, Ed'nburgh, both ſuburbs and city, 
For ExsK1NE's death, be filld with pity, 
From youth-hood to his dying day 
He to us both didpreach and pray; 
The goſpel free he did diſpenſe, 
And for it ne'er took pounds or pence, 
Unlike the canters of our day, 
Who'll neither to us preach or pray, 
Unleſs we pay two thouſand merks, 
Beſides their Beadles charge and clerks; 
And tho? they have the foreſaid rent, 
Yet de'il ha'e them if they're content 
But do apply to parliament, 
Their ſtipend further to augment. 
Oh happy country ſure and bleſt, 
Where from the clergy they find reſt! 
But where ſhall we this kingdom find ? 
Not till in heav'n, this is deſign'd. 
Here Gib damns Ralph and Ralph damns Cib, 
Both damn the Cameronian tribe ; 
While Vhite feld comes, prays God fave a', 
Then takes our caſh, and runs awa? ; 
Unlike thoſe, like *poſtle Paul, 
ERSKINE liv'd by honeſt call; 
Our ſouls with goſpel he did cheer, 
Our bodies too with ale and beer. 
Gratis he goſpel got, and gave away, 
For ale and beer he only made us pay; 
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His ale and beer were always beſt, 
For which in heav'n he's highly bleſt. 
If there were ſtipend in the caſe, 
Faſt for his kirk our prieſts would chaſe ; 
But where there is not ſtore of wealth, 
Souls are not worth the cure of health ; © 
And for his kirk our clergy will not 'plea, 
Vacant his kirk but not his brewerie. 
Each canting preſbyter, when he dies, 
Gets to his fame high elegies, 
And, whether they deſerve or not, 
They are ſet forth without a blot. 
But here, alas! no riſk we run, 
His character can't be out-done ; 
For truth and honeſt probity, 
No man e'er liv'd could him out. v 
Some chuſe Maſs 7ames, ſome chaſe Maſs John, 
Some curſe the power of a patron; | 
But all are in a groſs miſtake, 
Till they convert to honeſt QUAKE, 
Now honeſt QUAKERs, beſt of men! 
Mourn, mourn for him with heavy mane ; 
For by yea and nay, or by G—d d 
'The Quaker was an honeſt man. 


Re | | * CTR 


A Farewell to the General Aſſembly. 


E fleſhers, ſheathe your reeking knives; 
Of G OD's creation ſpare the lives; 
Relent the ſlaughter you have made, 
And mourn a moment o'er the dead! 

Great bulls did roar, with dying groans, 
And ſlaughter'd were for our Maſs Johns; 
The ſmaller cattle, calves and lambs, 
Were ſnatched from their mournful dams; 
At the a Membly Ja their lives, 

10 ſtuff the clergy/and their wives, 
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Nor did the grunting naſty ſow, 

Th' abomination of a cu, 

Eſcape the Juſt of this black-band, 

Who raiſe a dearth o'er all the land. 

The feather'd tribe, gooſe, duck, and hen, 

Were in infinite numbers ſlain ; 

To ſatisfy their hunger keen, 

Such devaſtation ne'et was ſeen. 

The Forth was plunder'd of its fiſh, 

That they might have a dainty diſh; 

Salmon, cod, and cabelow, 

Into their bellies they did ſtow ; 

Art oyſters too they did not bogle, 

Which made them at our ladies ogle, 

And carnal weapons keenly ply, 

Well cover'd with hypocriſy. 

But to their glebes they now are fled, 

With their big guts well ſtuff'd and fed. 
Each pariſh now has got its drone, 

To croak, and hum, and how], and groan, 

Except the prieſt of Duriſdeer, 

Depos'd for lovi.-z carnal cheer, 

Tho? all the brethren mult confeſs, 
They love it either more or leſs. 

Nou gladneſs ſhines in every face, 

Since their fat paunches left the place; 

We only dread the coming year 

Of their aſſembled bellies here. 


CLAUDERO to WHITEFIELD. 


OW, zealous pig-ey'd Engliſh quack, 

Arriv'd again with loaded pack, 
Pray what now have you got to ſell? 
Can you infure Scots fouls from hell ; 
Or do you come to cry, Repent, 
Give me your money, I'm a ſaint, 
And in return you ſhall have grace 
To put into your money's place. 
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Pray, can you ſhow a nearer road 
How men may reach the bleſs'd abode, 
Than pulpiteers into our iſle '? 

Or do our preachers us beguile? 

That you thus ſingly do oppoſe 
Yourſelf againſt ſpiritual foes. | 
Plays, balls, aſſemblies, and the de'il, 
Your zealous fury often feel. 

The play-houſe, Sir, you ought to ſpare, 
For often there you had a ſhare ; 

The ſtage ſupply'd you, in your need, 
*Till you fell into better bread. 


Like Æſap's daw, you've turn'd your coat, 


Among the pigeons now you've got, 
Where you are well ſupply'd and fed 

By honeſt doves that are blind-led : — 
But, dread the cheat may come to light, 
And blinded pigeons get their ſight ; 
Then you'll be ſtript of all that's good, 
And ſent to ſtarve into the wood. 

Can you afford us cheaper meal ? 

Or from the country drive the de'il ? 
Then chain him faſt up with a bridle ; 
And ſo lay all our clergy idle? * 
Can you make Whig and Tory *gree, 
And beat the French by land and ſea? 
Can you from preſs bands eaſe our fears, 
Recruit our fleets with volunteers ? 

If you can all theſe things do well, 

None here more welcome than yourſell; 
But if you cannot theſe effect, 

To England go and break your neck. 

No more your accent we admire, 

Nor yet your blazing zealous fire: 

High ſound for ſenſe no more we'll take, 
Though you ſhould cry till your heart ake. 
With ſectaries you never join, 

But ſlyly glean from all the coin; 
An inſtance of your ſordid view: 
*Tis money, Whitefield, pleaſes you. 


Co} 
Be not ſuch fools, my countrymen, 
Nor ſuffer rogues your coin to drain; 


Theſe foreign quacks are whillie-whaws, 
Keep your fiſh-guts to your ſea-maws. 


y £ Pires Neue Oe. 


To amend, not expoſe, is the bent F my mind, 
A reproof is quite loſt when ill-nature is join d. 
SPECTATOR. 


=—— following lines, I do intend, 
Shall neither church nor ſtate offend ; 
Bur, on the contrair, hope they'll pleaſe 
Each honeſt reader who them ſees. 
A ſordid miſer here I'll dreſs, 
And ſqueeze his vice in printer's preſs. - 
To laſh the vice, conceal the man, 
I ſhall endeavour all I can: 
Therefore ÞIl hide the real name, 
Perkaps the wretch I may reclaim ; 
But if I don't, I in lampoon, 
Will ſcourge his vice thro? all the town : . 
Yes, thro' the town, and country too, 
His character I will purſue! 
Ye ſcriblers of the better fort, 
I hope you'll patronize me for't : 
For ſlyly down the net is ſpread, 
To catch CLAUDERO, if he tread 
A ſtep upon forbidden ground, 
Or write to common metre ſound : 
Therefore, with Hudibraſtic meaſure, 
I hope to ſhun their grand diſpleaſure, 
J never do intend a war 
Wich pulpit, or town-council-bar : 
Tho? not for love, yet ſure for fear, N 
Fheſe two wiſe poets will revere: 
Neither of theſe dare to deride, 
Leſt you be term'd a ſuicide, 


( 16 ) 
Therefore their awful hands Pl kiſs, 
Becaule, forſooth, they're majur vis. 


So, without making more ado, 
20 miſer's vice I will purſue. 


SSIST me, muſe, here to deſcribe 

A miſer of the notar tribe, 
Who does at ſeſſion time appear, 
Summer and winter ev'ry year, 
And thereby gathers meikle gear. 
Near Bothwell-brig, where rebel Whigs 
Lay ſcatter'd up and down the rigs, 
This miſer was both born and bred, 
And with the herds was fed and chad : | 
Sour-milk, green whey, and whangs of cheeſe, 
Did mightily this youngſter pleaſe ; 
Milk-pottage, ſowens, and butter yellow, 
Did blow him up a ſtout big fellow. 
He did attend ſome country ſchools, 
Till he could rhime Deſpauter's rules; 
Next to the law he did apply, 
And learn'd ſome parts of notary; 
And for a notar he does paſs, 
Tho? ſome ſay he's a mighty aſs; 
Yet in the country he's rever'd 
By ev'ry ruſtic and cock laird, 
Whom he doth treat with art and ſkill, 
And lends them caſh on bond or bill : 
On intereſt his ſoul is bent, 
And never-ſleeping annual. rent. 
Now I ſhall briefly ſhew you here 
What ways he takes to gather gear: 
A maxim in his head doth run, 
That money ſav'd is money won; 
Maxim /ecundo hath this man, 
To cheat his belly if he can. 
The Norlaud clerks, of thrifty fame, 
Compar'd with him are very lame; 
Upon Scots pennies twice fifteen 
He din'd four clerks from Aberdeen. 


4' 0-3 
Four callour herring he did roſt, 
Which, with cwo baps, did two-pence coſt; 
The baps he halv'd among the four, 
Which hunger keen made them devour ; 
And then, for ſumming up the haill, 
He war'd a baubee upon kaill; 
The lads did rift, and were right fain, 
All four were din'd like gentlemen. 
A watch this notar ne'er would wear, 
And herein does his thrift appear: 
Computing five pounds for a watch, 
Five ſhillings yearly this would catch ; 
Repairs to ditto, half a crown, | 
Capital ſtock this would draw down ; 
Therefore he wiſely views the ſun, 
As fowlers eye the murd'cing gun. 
To preſs thro? crouds he's not the fool, 
Becauſe his clothes might loſe the wool; 
And for this reaſon home he lurches 
On holidays from crouded churches. 
To ſtep a ditch he takes great care, 
Leſt he ſhould wrong his breeches there. 
For ſtony road he's much afraid, 
Leſt his ſhoes ſuffer by the tread : 
Therefore they're made, for ſtrength and pith, 
By country ſutor and by ſmith ; 
Iron their heels and foles ſecures : 
No city ſhoes like them endures. 
His aged hat, eleven times dreſsd, 
Upon his head with cate is preſs'd; 
Each time 'tis dreſs'd he does avow, 
It looks as well as when firſt new. 
Whenc'er he drinks, 'tis with deſign 
That he may gratis ſup or dine; 
Offals beſt pleaſe him night and day, 
Becauſe for thoſe there's nought to pay ; 
His dinner once did ſixpence coſt, 
Which with vexation did him roſt; 
He ſtarv'd himſelf a long time after, 
Til he retriev'd this ſad diſaſter. 
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He often ſwears by his lov'd ſtore, 
He'll marry none ' till they firſt whore: 
By f----ng one, he ſays, hell know 
If formerly ſhe us'd to m.; | 
A ſkilful plan, he ſays, indeed, 
To get his own wife's maiden head! 
But though he's ſearcbd theſe twenty years 
For maiden-heads, yet none appears, 
And therefore he does ſtill remain 
A batch'lor, aged four times ten: 
To thrifty whoring he's inclin'd, 
For luſt, as well as love, is blind ; 
Money by him is loy'd fo well, 
He'd hug PROSERPINA herſel' 
To get or ſave the root of evil, 
And make a cuckold of the devil. 
One time, poor wretch, it was his hap, 
*Mong other things, to catch a clap: 
This was to him a great vexation, 
Beſides a curſed inflammation ; 
The ſinful member did torment, 
Which made him grin, curſe and relent 
His teſticles did likewiſe ſwell, 
And ſhankers made him roar and yell ; 
Great buboes did his groins adorn, 
W hich pain'd him fore both night and morn ; 
A chordee too did him perplex, 
And an erection ſore him vex. 
For ſurgeons art he did not care ; 
Fear'd for his p---k, but pocket mair, 
He made a ſhift to treat himſelf, 
And thereby ſav'd his darling pelf ; 
Yet, after all, a gleet remains, 
Which will abforb his aged veins, 
He oft affects the debauchee, 
Thereby to hide his miſery, 
And horridly will (wear and curſe, 
But very ſeldom draw his purſe, 
However, once he got a drub 
From members of the corping club, 
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Where Map Tam rarely play'd his part, 


Which ſhew'd him maſter of his art; 
Made Notar Creeſh drunk like a beaſt, 
Then caus'd him pay dear for his feaſt ; 
Beſides his well trimm'd coal-black hair 
Theſe drunken members did not ſpare ; 
Like Samſon, robb'd him of his locks, 
To complicate their drunken jokes; 
Then ſent him off in porter's creel : 
And ſome ſay he deſerv'd it well; 
But many men of ſober mood 
Did think this treatment ſomewhat rude. 
His mother dy'd, it vex'd him fore, 
Cauſe ſtocking-yarn he'd get no more; 
To make up this, with thrift ſevere, 
No mournings for her he would wear, 
A borrow'd big-coat wrapt him round 
*Till ſhe was laid below the ground : 
Into this town it is well known 
That a big-coat he ne'er had one; 
For in below the pillars glowr, | 
You'll never miſs him in a ſhoð'r. 
Th' expenſive ſuit he has confin'd 
Into his trunk, diſturbs his mind; 
When at theſe clothes he takes a view, 
The ſweat upon him ſtands like dew, 
Ard is it not a noted knack 
That they ſhould ſwcat him off his back? 
The breeches are of velvet ſcarce, 
So will not keek upon his arſe ; 
He hates the taylor as old nick, 
And ſwears he play'd the cloth a trick : 
Therefore, I advertiſing, tell, 
Theſe breeches now he wants to ſell, 
To auction them has ſet a day, 
Whoe'er bids beſt bears them away. 

No heav'n, but wealth, this wretch does know, 
For riches he would dwell below : 
And, with content, at Pluto's ingle, 
His pleaſant bags of money jingle ; 10 
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( 26 ) 
But, to his torture "twill conduce, 
There his vaſt ſums have no produce; 
At which he'll grin, curſc, and relent, y 
For loſs of his ſweet annual-rent ; 
With. tortures there each miſer's  cramm'd, 
That makes them ſhock the very damn'd' 
Therefore, thou wretch, repent in time 
Of this thy miſerable erime; 
Do deeds of charity, while bere, 


The goſpel this commandeth clear ; ; 


Do not with uſury oppreſs 

Poox country laſrds in their diſtreſs; 

Pay more reſpect to words and vows, 

Refund the heir of Summer. houſc, 

That G0 himſelf may bleſs thy ſtore, 

And grant thee his eternal glore. 
According to the crambo wark 


Of the extemporary CLARK, 


The foreſaid lines are not a bauble, 
The miſer meant is «-- ----- ; 

But, to avoid the fiſcal's leeſh, 

The miſer's name is Notar creeſb; 
More might be told, ſed hoc eſt ſatis ; 
If Creeſh recant, PlI print it gratis. 


A Himn for the Thiſtle Lodge. 


IWrote on ſeeing the Copy of a certain Challenge. 


\ HY rage the heathen, and vain things 
Does Tam of Bedlam mind? 
For ſurely all the 7hi/tle Lodge 
' Againſt him are combin'd, 
To plot againſt his mighty ſway, 
And to extirpate-quite 
Mad Tam from their ſociety 
| Gives to them all delight. 


— 


—— 
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He that Cranũ Maſter ſits does laugh, = 
And the two Wardens jeer, | 
The Lodye united join in ſcorn, | 
Which has reach'd Mad Tam's eur; 
And'riow he ſwears à weighty ſword 
He'll take into his hand ; 
Heads young and AvLp he will ſhear off ; 
From the miſchievous band. 
Now therefore be admoniſhed, 
Join trembling with your mirth ; ; 
For Mad Tam is a Bedlamite 


S Of fortune and of birth. 4 * | 
Ha Pom Ger, An . —— 4. 5 


On laying the Foundation Stone of * dap Ber- 
nard's Miueral Well, 1 5th September, 17 60, 
lately found aut near Edinburgh. 


N muſe 1 Lacks to help out my ſong,” 
The muſes all flutter around in a throng 3 
A theme ſo delightful with tranſport they view, 
And with their aſſiſtance my ſong I purſue. 


Great DRUMMOND improveth what nature doth ſend, 


To couutry and city he's always a friend? 


Regardleſs of junto's, his lordſhip purſues 


The weal of the public in all that he does; 

Unwearied he ſtudies the good of the rown, 

And ſucceſs his labours for ever muſt crown, 

Tho? oppoſed of late by Bedlamite Tom, 

Who ne'er could do good abroad nor at home; 

And likewiſe by others of far better fame; 

What views they had in it my muſe ſhall not name, 
With pity he ſaw the diſeas'd withour aid, | 

(Phy{icians do nothing unleſs they are paid) C3 

Then ſtraight thro” three kingdoms he ſent for ſupply, 

And rear'd up the ſtructure, call'd INFIRMARY, 

Where ev'ry diſeaſe that phyficians can cure 

Is inſladtly heal'd, fort e rich or the poor, 


— 


—— Dead 


„„ 
When heav'n, propitious to grant his deſire 
To th” utmoſt extent his heart could require, 
For the health of the poor ſent this ſaxative we 
A blelling to all that around it do dwell. | 
This Mater fo healthful near Ed'nburgh doth riſe, 
Which not only Bath, but Moffat outvies. 
Moſt diſeaſes of nature it quickly doth cure, 
Except the diſeaſe that is got from a whore. 
It cleans the inteſtines, and appetite gives, 
While morbific matter it quite away drives : 
Its amazing effects cannot be deny'd, 
And drugs are quite uſeleſs where it is apply'd : * 
So what Doctors can't cure is done by this Spring, 
Reſerv'd till this year of great DRUMMoOND's reign. 
That as the foundation of one he did lay; | 
The other ſhould likewiſe be put in his way, 
His pious endeavours to crown in his day. | | 
Perſevere ſtill, Great Sir! and be not diſmay'd, 
Nor regard the harangues that againſt you are made. 
Mad Tom loud may rave; he may curſe, he may ſwear, 
1 When with ſinful Marg'ret he's quaffing his beer, 
Cry out *gainit your ſcheme for bringing in water, 
And get poſles of ale-wives to join in his clatter : 
| But the good of the city being your chief intent, 
And on ſchemes for the public your mind being bent, 
Deſpiſe the poor crew, go on with full ſpeed, 
Andpoſterity ſurely will bleſs you when dead. 
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The wonderful Adventures and heroic Atchieve- 


| ments of Mad Tom.. , - 
1 ae g . , eee mm El. berg 
K be dog-ſtar now rages, and Hedlam's broke out, 
The madmen all run thro” our ſtreets with a ſhout : | 
*Tis full moon and full ſea, full tide in their head, | 
They threaten the poets, and fill them with dread! 
Ye muſes, be cautious what ſong ye inſpire ; 
But let it be ſomething with tecth and with fire : 
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CLAUDERO, quite ppor —— no poorercan be, 
Yet values not madmen of any degree. 

Mad Tom, the moſt dreadful of all the mad crew, 
Has battled with drovers and butchers not few. 
Thro' all the Graſs Market he hath riſked his ſkin; 
Fought hoſtlers without doors, and ſtablers within. 
Sore beat , and ſore bruiſed, he's oftentimes been, 
And kicked, and cuffed, and ſent off with blue een: 
By expericnce taught, he now gives the blow 
(Like a traitor) behind, and knocks down the foe. 

A captain, fore wounded, return'd from the war, 
And ſupported by crutches, had many a ſcar, 

Fell in with Mad Tom, a quarrel enſu'd, 
But Tom durſt not fight him; no, not for his blood. 
Right ſlyly Tom watch'd, as he went to the door, 
And ſnatching his crutch, threw bim on the floor, 


So mauld him, and hruis'd him, he left him for dead, 


Then ran, like a gentleman, home with full ſpeed. 
The length of my poem will not here admit 
To tell more of his pranks, how many he's bit; 
I ſhall only relate what I ſuffer'd myſelf, 
Nor dread I his threats, although he has pelf. 
One time, when quite mad, he flipped his chain, 
And ran from his keeper, as far as the Dean, 
A ſober preceptof* he met on the way, 
And murder'd the teacher, and thought it fine play, 
His deſtitute children he views without pain, 
Which inſpireth the poet to ſing in this ſtrain. 
My honeſt intention no critic will blame, 
When the cure of a madman is all that I aim. 
The Tarantula's bite our ſenſes diſarm ; 
Büt, ſtriking the fancy with muſic's ſoft charm, 
The patient will dance himſelf quite out of breath, 
And thus he eſcapeth a Bedlamite's death : 
If this hit Toms fancy, then why may not [I 
Sing him to his ſenſes the very lame way? 


\ 
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. E I. E G V on IE AN Kinkwoos; 
| Keeper of Nimrod's Coffet-houſe in Cum- 
bernauld. 


OU drammers all of Cumbernauld, 
Bewail the loſs you lately had, 
— Rirſuood's death, a mournful theme; 
Her drams did often warm your wame. 
Burnt up with whiſky was the wife, | | 
So went to drink the wells of life; | 
And left her votaries ane and a”? 
Without a gill to heat their maw. 
Old Nimrod, now what will you do? 
For friends, like ran, you'll find but few; 
Her dra ms you very oft did pree, ö N 
Till ye could neither hear nor ſee; 
Her drams, I've. often heard it faid, 
Did make your ancient heart right glad : 
For t'other gill ye was ay keen, 
And cry'd, My dear “ Melochin Jean. | 
Poor Sandy too, ſworn to the ſtoup, | 
Periſh'd with Jean is a' yout hope; ; 
Right oft with Jean ye ſnufPd and dramm'd; 
Till your red noſe was all inflam'd, 
No more will Jean. the whiſky fill, 
No more adminiſter the gill ; 
No more will ſhe the ginger cake 
After the dram unto you break. 
Malcolm Mitchell, er- whelm'd with grief, 
Fling by your fiddle and your cliff, 
No mare can the tun'd fiddle pleaſe, 
Nor Mary's charms atford you eafe 
All other comforts are but vain, 
Till ye get penny gills again: 
With grief oppreis'd, all three did cry, 
Oh! Jean, what ail'd you thus to die; 


* Melochin is an Er ſe Word uſed by old Nimrod when he has has got 
in his cups | 


es got 
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And leave us three, while we were willing 
To ſpend on whiſky ev'ry ſhilling ? 
Jeans ghoſt made anſwer from a ſhade, 
With voice as ſhrill as a milk-maid, 
And cry'd, Old Nimrod, faſt prepare, 
For of my fate you'll ſhortly ſhare. 

The whiſky you ſup up ſo faſt 

Will ſurely prove yaur death at laſt ; 
This much I was allow'd to tell, 

So, deareſt Nimrod, long farewell. 
Sandy and Malcolm in amaze 

Fell on their face and ceas'd to gaze: 
Jean's ghoſt did through the æther glide, 
A train of light around it wide ; 

- _ pinions quickly flew, 

As ſwift as lightning, from their view. 
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On Mr. Edward Joſſy, Writer in Edinburgh, 
who died on the memorable 10th day of 
June, 17 58. 


882 Edward Joſſ liv'd and dy'd 
An honeſt man of great content, 
Belov'd by all; even whigs themſelves 
Revere his name, his death lament. 
He hated much old Cromwell's fame, 
Grudg'd the Prince of Orange glory: 
Attached firmly to the STUARTS, 
Was a ſtaunch and honeſt Tory, 
He hop'd to ſee his King reſtor'd, 
And honeſt men replac'd in ſtate : 
In Hope he liv'd, in Hope he dy'd, 
And wiſh'd Alexis beiter fate. 
Among the bleſt, his virtuous ſoul 
Will ſurely dwell for evermore; 
In heav'n he'll join his lawſul King, 
To praiſe the King of Longs in glore. 
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An Elegy on Archibald, Duke of Argyll, 
who died at London, 15th of April, 1761. 


Solemn dirge, ye bag-pipes, blow, 
4 Let hills and dales reſound the woe: 
Ye rocks, who guard the weſtern (hore, 
Tour potent Duke is now no more; 
Snatch'd off by Death, when ripe in years, 
His mem'ry claims his country's tears: 
A ſtateſman great, and good likewiſe, 
Among th* unthinking dead now lies, 
No more he'll ſcheme his country's well; 
No more at court our 'pla ints he'll tell; 
Nu more he'll ſpend the filent night: 
To meditate his country's right: 
No more for Scotſmen he'll provide; 
Nor by ſage counſel Britain guide; 
His politics, now at an'end, | 
No more his country will defend. 
Let 4rgathelian nymphs lament, 
And warlike ſwains his death relent. 
Let all the num'rous martial clan 
Loudly mourn the god-like man. 
Kintire, reſound the doleful tale, 


And winds, blow murm'ring thro! the vale; 


Let rivers, hills, and ſpacious plains, 
Aſſiſt to echo dreary ſtrains. 

Ye muſes nine, aſſilt the theme, 

And poets ling this prince's fame; 
Free maſons too, of Britain's north, 


Record Duke Archbald's taſte and worth * 


The Gothic ſtructure, lately ſpir'd, 
Moſt juſtly is by all admir'd : 

His palace ſhines in Scotia's weft, 

And bears of maſonry the reſt. 

When great and good men drop and die, 
Then ſorrow, with a mournful eye, 
Ja vain laments the nat'ral ſtate, . 

Of patriot virtue and its date. 


I wa 
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May heaven his ſucceſſor inſpire 
With virtue and with martial fire: 


May proweſs guide his heart and ſword, 
And laurels wreathe the Campbells lord. 


ths 
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On ſeeing a Scots Fiddler in laced Cloths. 


Give Hinour to whom Honour is due. Sacred Writ. 


E fiddlers ſo foppiſh, who peſter the town; 
Your impudence ſhall be my ſong; 
Such blockheads in lace cauſe Apollo to frown, 
And the ladies to hiſs you along. 
Bow-hand, tune and time, perhaps, you may claim, 
With ſonnets from /taly rare, | 
While cat-gut you ſcrape, and talk of your fame, 
Believe you're diſdain'd by the fair. 

The lace and embroid'ry you ſo much do prize, 
With beaver and taſſel ſupine, 

Your fopp'ry expoſes, while ladies deſpiſe 
To view any fiddler ſo fine. 

Apply to your clift for crotchet and brief, 
Not by dreſ on your ſcholars impoſe: 

For your taſſel, Macgibbun, of fiddlers the chief, 
If alive, would have twiſted your noſe. 

His merit conſpicuous thro? Britain did ſhine, 
(His collection yet ſpeaks for itſelf) 

No fribble was he, a true ſon of the Nine, 
And in plain ſimple dreſs he got pelt. 

Void of ſenſe as of ſhame, with berters you vie, 
And think the deceit to conceal ; | 

But if aught, ſave your crotchets, you offer to try, 
Lo! the ſecret you quickly reveal. 

Then throw by your trappings, ye coxcombs ſo vain, 
Be humble as fiddlers ſhould be; 

The more you're bedaub'd, the more you're difdain'd, 
For {till you are fiddlers we ſec, 
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Your dreſs thus expos'd, your muſic comes next, 
Which is underſtood but by few ; 


Your Italian airs, ſo wild and perplex'd, 


Are only for fribbles like you. 
Give us then our own muſic, moſt juſtly preferr'd 


To any you bring from abroad ; 
Or if it is longer by coxcombs deferr'd, 
You all ſhall be baniſh'd by ——. 


N. B. This to be ſet to a Scots tune. 
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The History of a Norland Barber; being a 
Warning to all ſaucy Shavers, both in Town 
and Country. 


ROM Scotia's north a puppy came, 
— Excuſe the place and puppy's name; 
As authors differ ev'ry way, | 
His name's a ſecret to this day. 

Quite void of ſcience and of arts, 

He wander'd to the ſouthern parts; 
T'avoid ſtarvation in the north, 

He took a boat and croſs'd the Forth, 
And ſoon in Ed'nburgh did arrive, 
Where ſhaving trade he long did drive. 
The want of learning and of ſenſe 

He ſoon ſupply'd with impudence, 

And ev'ry day that he aroſe 

Caught ſev'ral hundreds by the noſe, 
On looty beards his razor ran, 

Till he became an expert man; 

Nor do you think I tell a jeſt, 

A carrot then he thought a feaſt. 
Bedaub'd with flour, pometum, greaſe, 
He'd carry wigs to whom you pleaſe. 
Authors alledge too by the bye, 

He told his patients many a lie; 

Nor for detection was afraid, 

ae lies were part of barber- trade. 
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This ſhaver ſmart as Mbumazor, 

Whoſe wit was gleg as any razor, 

Both pleas'd his maſter and the town, 
And ſoon became of great renown. 

His fame did reach a noble peer, 

Whom long he ſerv'd with love and fear 
Till ſuffocate with elevation, 

He quite forgot his former ſtation, 
Deſpis'd his fellows, and diſdain'd 


To eat what nobles entertain'd. 


Satan with pleaſure view'd the youth, 
Brim-full of pride, and void of truth : 
Quoth Belzebub, the grand deceiver; 
I'd quickly ſnatch this ſaucy ſhaver, 
But hell already is ſo cramm'd, 
Such multitudes of barbers damn'd, 
I have of them now ſo great ſtore, 

I can't find blocks for any more. 


—— 


Againſt low Dancing-Schools. 


Train up a Child in the Nay he ſhould go, Ec- 


9 Hay ho dancing e' er ſhould be a trade, 

And vagrants thereby gain their bread; 

Or that mere fops, by jigs and reels, 

Should make eſtates by nimble heels; 

While not one grain of wit or ſenſe 

They to their ſcholars can diſpenſe; 

Is matter of aſtoniſhment, 

And view'd with utmoſt diſcontent : 

So, reader, liſten to my muſe, 

I mean to cure this groſs abuſe. 
Good-breeding, early, I approve, 

And that both ſexes graceful move : 

To drop a curt'ſey, make a bow, 

Is ſomewhat neceſſary too; 


— 
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But let kind nature do her work, 
With either Chriſtian, Jew, or Turk, 
J will be bound they far out: ſtrip 
Thoſe who by ſcience aukward ſkip, 
Obſerve the native Highlandman, 
By nature taught, how well he can, 
Wich air genteel and breeding fine, 
Beyond all ſchool-bred dancers, ſhine ; 
His lively caper without ſchool, 
Beats all who move by art or rule; 
And his addreſs daes better pleaſe, 
Becaule it comes with grace and eaſe. 
Yet after all, if you perſiſt 
My honeſt counlel to reſiſt; 
I pray that youth of ev'ry ſtation 
May go to ſchools af reputation 


But as your childrens good you tender 


(Either male or female gender) 
My ſentiments ] do impart, 

As you'd avoid a broken heart, 
Beware of low pr-feſſors art ; 
Or elſe your error you may lee 
When it cannot recover'd be. 

You here may aſk the reaſon why 
Gainſt dancing-ſchools I chus inveigh ? 
Allow me then, PII plainly tell, 

The lh ones nurs'ries are for hell; 
As by the following truths appear, 
Which very lately happen'd here. 

A lovely youth to virtue bred, 

To Ed'nburgh ſent to get a trade; 
That, by induſtry, he might learn 

In future life his bread to earn; 
Fatal for him, was drawn away 
(With lateſt breath he curs'd the day) 
To one of theſe low dancing ſchouls, 
Amonaſt a pack of idle fools 
Where the Hr of the art 

With dreſs and capers charm'd his heart. 
And, as the youth was proper tool, 
He ſoon decoy'd him to his {chool, 
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Th' unthinking lad, thus made his prize, 
All friendly counſel did deſpiſe; 
He curs'd his maſter and his trade, 
And day and night away was led 
With company debauch'd and rude, 
And danc'd with rogues and harlots lewd. 
His money waſted in ſhort ſpace 
Amongſt the worthleſs female race. 
And to ſupport extravagance, 
Dreſs, drink, and whore, and eke the dance, 
He practis'd many a wicked trick, 
And e'en at laſt began to pick; 
Till, in the end, it was his hap, 
To catch a ſad and mortal clap; 
No medicine his life could ſave, 
He lothſome dropt into his grave. 
But oh! when near the gates of death, 
He ery'd aloud, with parting breath, 
This dancing-ſchool had been the cauſe 
Of his transgreſling virtue's laws ; 
Begging both ſexes to beware, 
And to avoid this fatal ſnare. 
His parents pardon he did crave, | 
And pray'd that God his ſoul might ſave; 
Then, 'midſt the tears of all around, 
He dy'd a penitent 23 
Who can his parents ſorrow paint, 
Altho' 'tis hop'd he dy'd a faint; 
Their aged hearts with grief did bleed, 
They ſoon were number'd *mongſt the dead. 
Say, after this, am I to blame, 
Thus to expoſe low dancers game? 
Nay, ſurely, you'll be of opinion, 
That magiſtrates, who have dominion, 
Should uſe their pow'r to rid the town, 
Of dancers void of good renown ; 
And as we are at odds with France, 
Send them to learn the warlike danee. 
The manly doctrine of defence, 
Is well worth young mens time and pence ; 
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Ye Britiſh youths, to that repair, 
And learn the warlike ſcience there. 
Be taught with ſkill the ſword to wield, 
And ornament you for the field: 
But baniſh dancing from our arts, 
To France, and other ſouthern parts. 
Let Britain's ſons be heroes all, 
And ev'ry dancer be à Gaul. 


» 
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To the Pye- baxters. 


YE-BAXTERS all, come hear my theme: 
I ſing a truth, conceal a name: 

From truth my ſong ſhall never vary, 
Tho' I was Taylor's ſecretary ; 

And in that poſt, I tell no fiction, 

I wrote damn'd lies from Taylor's diction.— 
Stung with remorſe, I ſcorn'd his gold ; 
Refus'd my country to blindfold. 

The quack, enrag'd with much vexation, 
Knew well the fate of his oration, 

Which he averr'd was made at Rome, 

Tho? forg'd by him and me at home. 

A luſcious piece of ſcand'lous praiſe, 
Among the mob his fame to raiſe. 

But let the quack diſſect the eye, 

And blindfold all who do apply: 

Let him impoſe on blind folks purſes, 
And cut their cyes, and get their curſes; 
Boaſt loud of cures perform'd abroad, 

And call himſelf a demi-god. 

Our faculty of skill'd phyſicians | 5 
Think him unworthy of a licence; 
And by them all 'tis underſtood 

He does more harm than he dogs good. 

Here ſtop, my muſe; a Pye comes next, 

I had almoſt forgot my text. 
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King Pharaoh's baker ſtiff was kill'd, 

For baking pyes far better fild: 

Th Egyptian bakers after him: 

Did cram their pyes from ſole to brim: 
Warn'd by this baker's dreadful fate, | 
They firſt got ſcales arid weigh'd their meat; 
Then Jacob's ſons for many a day 

Did eat good pyes, as authors ſay : 

But in our country, far remote, 

Th' example's read, but quite forgot: 

Nor lectures from the pulpit can; 

So well as ropes refotm a man. 

Our Cowgate Council paunches eat; 

In them they ſee there is no cheat: 

But fill your paſte, incteaſe the ſize; 
They'll leave the paunches, and take pyes. 
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To the Coal-drivers, and the Retailers of 


Coals about Edinburgh. 


H. kindly warmth, and joyful May; 
11 Welcome Phœbus' genial ray : 

To nipping froſts we bid adieu, 
And coalmens rogueries not a few. 
Now ſtmmer ſmiles o'er hill and dale; 
And fragrance flows from ev'ry vale : 
All nature, chearful, glads the heart 
Of thoſe who ſuffer'd winter's ſmart. 
The buſy bee at large now roves, 
And ſips the ſweet from flow'ry groves ; 
'Gainſt winter to preſerve their lives, 
By inſtin& taught, they ſtore their hives ! 
A leſſon to mankind they read, 
To buy their coals before they need. 

'Tis coals ſing, black is the theme 
And 'twill redound to coalinens ſhame. 
Coal-ſtorers, liſten to my mule, 

And porters too, pray _ refuſe 
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To read my lays, and then apply, 
% To do as you would be done by.” 
This golden rule, quite ſhort and plain, 
Gives neither mind, nor mem'ry pain : 
By this, if men would ſquare their lives, 
{Nor do I here ſeclude their wives) 
All would be well, and man would be 
An emblem of divinity. 
But ſordid wretches, who attain 
To riches by oppreſſive gain, 
Are to their country round a curſe, 
And ought to hang like a cut-purle, 
Coal 7ohnie, void of all remorſe, 
But differs little from his borſe : 
Yet {kilFd in ev'ry art to cheat, 
Can mag the coals with nice deceit. 
His honeſt pownie t'other day 
Did bluſh to bear the load away : 
And, in horſe language, plainly ſaid, 
His maſter drove a knaviſh trade. 
But Johne urg'd in his defence, 
That winter was the time for pence ; 
While citizens did ſtarve with cold, 
And coals muſt have for any gold. 
The honelt beaſt did make reply, 
And ſaid, Dear John, the poor muſt buy 
At rates exorbitantly dear, | 


More than their incomes well can ſpare, 


While at the hill you pay no more 
Than uſual in the days of yore. 

To conſcience pownie did appeal : 

But Zchn, enraged at this tale, 

Did laſh the beaſt with whip in hand, 
And then enjoin'd this ſtrict command; 
If ever more I hear you tell 

How coals are bought, and how they ſel], 
O'er yonder glen+Pll break your neck: 
It ſets you ill me to direct, 


Or talk of conſcience to coal John, 
Within whoſe breaſt there ne'er was one. 
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To give advice unto my groom: IF 


From villany you'll never ſtop, 
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Though dear I ſold laſt day in town, 

Yet a foreſtaller won a crown | 

Upon a cart, and porters wait 

Each day for us at Briſto gate : | 

To cheat the city is their gain, 

And yet they're called honeſt men. | | 
But magiltrates,---woe worth the chance! 

Of our ſnug trade take cognizance ; 

Reviews the weights o'er all the town, 

And has detected many a lown, | 

Whoſe hundred weights were made of ſtone, | | 

And juſt ones ſcarcely there was none. 

Then ſpoke the horſe in humble tone, 

With great ſubmiſſion, unto John, 

And ſaid, Dear Sir, Pm always willing 

To trudge the road for t'other ſhilling ; 

Nor will I ever more preſume 


* 
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Yet after I am dead and gone, 
There will be news of you, coal John. 


Till you are choked in a rope. 
And if retailers get their due, 
The knaviſh ones ſhould hang with you. 


TY 
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8 haughty France to honour blind, | 
In war did undertake, 
Fair Albion's ſons with chains to bind, 
And daughters captives make. 


From never- conquer'd Caledon, 
Where bold invaders lie, 
Saxon and Danes, both lire and ſon, 
Who dar'd their liberty. 
E 2 
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A youth, to arms and virtue bred, 
Ruſſvd forth in hoſtile war; y 
Where Mars with laurels crown'd his head 


In bloody fields afar. | 


Then wreath'd with conqueſt and renown, 
peace ſheath'd the fatal ſword, 
When haughty Gauls were forc'd to own 
Great GEORGE our King, their Lord. 


With glory, honour, aka join'd, 

| He reach'd the Britiſh ſhore, 

And left the ſavage lands behind, 
Where cannons wont to roar. 


Upon the pleaſayt banks of Thames, 

He ſpy'd a virgin fair, 

The Jovelieſt of the lovely dames, 
A un? without compare. 


Her looks were Fqeet as bluſh of May, 
The graces round her twine; © 

Her eyes, more bright then Phœbus ray, 
Expreſs d ber foul divine. . 


The ſwain his flame did ths reveal, 
In terms of manly truth; * ' 
Her love the nymph did not conceal, 
Who could refuſe the youth! "I 


Then Hymen bid, the nuptial kiſe, 

For heav'n their ſouls had join'd ; 
And to complete their future bliſs, 
The virtues all combin'd. 


Hail wedded love! Hail happy pair! 

' May heav'n your days prolong ; 
From ev'ry ill defend the fair, 
Ihe youth from ev'ry wrong. 


May fixed rocks forſake their place, 
The lofty mountains move, 
To ebb and flow let ocean ceaſe, 
Before you ceaſe to love. 
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On two YounG LADIES, Sers. 


* praiſe of Poll and lovely Bell, 
Ye Muſes Nine conſpire 
To let me quaff Parnaſſus well, 
And feel poetic fire. 


Sure, goodneſs, virtue, beauty, wit, 
Adorns each charming maid; 
Apollo then, the lyre come hit, 
Ye Gods, fly to my aid. 


What theme ſo ſweet, religion tell, 
As modeſty divine ? 

The Graces that ſhine forth in Bell 
Thrice happy Poll, are thine. 


Their minds replete with leſſons pure, 
By a maternal care; 

Examples too, do rivet ſure, 
Her precepts debonair. 


Their minutes ſweet, induſtry claims, 
Sloth hated flies away; 

Let future annals tell their names, 
When virtue's in decay. 


Becoming pride, reſerve polite, 
Shield and protect their breaſt ; 
None but the youth with honour freight, 
Can by them be careſs'd. 


Hence rude aſſailant, virtue's foe, 
Where modeſty abounds : 
Ye agents of the fair ſex woe, 
Touch not theſe ſacred grounds, 


Ye beauties fair, who Britain grace, 
This wholeſome counſel take, 

Eſtcem the manly chaſte embrace, 
Deſpiſe the ſordid rake. _ 


i 
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An Excerpt from Janus. A Character. 


NE day, at tea, in Ed nburgh town, 
8 With ladies fat a rev'rend clown, 
And being on a merry pin, 

i They plucked Janus wig behind: 

"ng One threw it into t'other's lap, 

| And round the table made it pap, k 
Janus indulg'd them in this game, 
Till he begun to feel a flame: 51 
His carnal member ſtood erect, | 
Nor did the ladies ought ſuſpect : N 
One hid the wig beneath her chair, 

And Janus run to ſearch it there; 

But by miſtake, I do ſuppoſe, 

He thruſt his hand below her cloaths; 
Then cry'd aloud, The wig is there, 
For, madam, I feel human hair : 

The lady ſqueak'd like any pig, 

Let go my C „and there's your wig, 
The other ladies quickly fled ; | 
Then Janus flung her on the bed. 
Excuſe me further to relate 

The manner how they copulate. | 
A ſtory oft Pve heard of old, | 
That naked truths ſhould not be told, | 


Nor poets modeſt ears affront, 
With ſinging ſtories of a C..; | 
So ſtop, my mule, or ſuffer blame, | 
For giving carnal things a name | 
And next relate a wicked ſtory, 

The downright truth, no allegory... 

The pregnant laſs began to ſwell, 

Which did not pleaſe his rev'rence well; 

Nor could he by profoundeſt thinking, 

Preſerve his character from ſinking. 

Alas! ſaid he, I'm fleſh and blood, 

Or ſure my member ne'er had ſtood. 


' Woes me! he cry'd, Ienvy thoſe, 
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Who ramble till they loſe their noſe, 
While, I wholove the trade as well, 
My inclinations muſt conceal, 

O ! happy he, who like a bull, 

Can humour nature when he will ; 
While I, a 27 4 affected ſaint, 

Dare ſcarcely look at what I want; 
And yet, as theirs, my inclination 

Is ſtrongly bent on copulation. 

Curs'd be the day I quit the * pen, 
Such ſcandal could not hurt me then: 
Then ! then I often play'd at hunts-up, 
And turn'd the buxom laſſes C—s up. 
The ſin I don't at all regard, 

It my Whig-CharaQter were ſpar'd ; 

I ev'ry night could do the ſame, 

For much I love the pleaſant game. 
Woes me ! he cry'd, with heavy cheer, 
Pll loſe my licence now I fear, 

But now a thought runs in wy head, | 
That I'll blame / F for the deed 3; . Alu fu 
He is my friend and rev'rend brother, 

And loves the game as well's another ; 

His rev'rence too mult have a jot, 

Above the fetus I have got. 

The thought is great,. I ſhall deny 

And bake up /r in the pye; 

His intreſt, with the brethren great, 

May ſerve to flur the foul debate. 


A 


* Janus was bred to the law in Edinburgh, but afterwards, to his 
groat mortification, ſtudied divinity, and commenced Clergy Man, 
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Tune of, He ran, and they ran awa' Man. 


D* ſedition did fly from Belzebub's eye. 
On ſtateſmen it firſt laid its paw man; 

The Devil ſmote Pit and the Temple with it, 
The infection ſoon overſpread a- man. 


Then grazing began, from Beerſheba to Dan, | 
Prime miniſters faſt ran awa' man, | 
Wilkes and Churchill did ſcold like fiſh-wives of old, 
And the devil laid hold of them a' man. 


Next to Britains fair North, in a town by the Forth 
Where there is baith Goſpel and Law man, 

The plague is broke out, and made a damn'd rout, 
No doctor could cure it at a' man. 


The firſt thing it ſmote, was Mood by a vote, 
Which threatened great havock to a' man; 
When his laurels they fell, the imps gave a yell, 

His devilſhip loudly did craw man. 


Two conveeners alake! But one chain for a neck, 
Such confuſion did on our trades fa? man; 


The men are quite good, both Lindſay and rhe 


- Tho? we have no occaſion for twa' man. 


The Free Maſons too, let fame be their due, 
Have more deacons than one to their fa' man 

Tho? the plumber of lead, may ſerve them indeed, 
He'll take no bribe multuce at a' man. 


He's juſt and ſincere, belov'd ev'ry where; 
Of Potty VII ſay nought ata? man; 

Leſt I ſhould trauſgreſs, by making him leſs, 
Which is not my intention at a' man. 


| May plenty and peace Edina increaſe, 

5 And malecontents all ſtand in awe man; 

May trade flouriſh here, and buildings appear, 
Baith regular, uſeſul and braw man. 
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Here's a health to my Lord, may his council accord, 
And faction's baſe tools get a fa' man; 

May works of renown, his labours ſtill crown, 
And Parſons preach peace to us a' man. 


Tho they're humbled to duſt, *cauſe Dryſdale the juſt, 
Conſulted them not with his Ca* man ; 
Yet the magiſtrates here, the patronage bear, 
And beggars muſt not chuſe at a' man. 


Let the devil go home, for why ſhould he roam 
In a climate that's baith cauld and raw man; 

He was deſtin'd at firſt, to be laſtingly curſt, 
Not here to play at the foot ba' man. 


But if he won't ſteer, let our clergy appear, 
That can raiſe him, and lay him an' a' man; 
Their troops will ſurround, and drive below ground, 
Old Lucifer blamed for a' man. 


EY __ ad... * = —_——— 
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Claudero's Farewell to the Muſes and Auld- 
Reikie. 


132 ale us'd to inſpire 
The Britiſh bards with poets fire, 
By taxes now reduc'd ſo weak, 

Can hardly prompt my mule to ſqueak : 
So Cl Aub at laſt hath wiſely choſe 

To drop his verſe for humble proſe : 
No more he'll foibles ftigmatize, - 
Rogue, whore, or madman fatirize. + 
To mad Jac too he bids adieu : 

His frolicks now he may purſue ; 
Brandiſh his cudgel, ſhake his chain, 
And fill the town with dread domain : 
No more CLaUDERo will gainſay: 

He ſafely now may act his play; 
Reſume his wonted courſe of life, 

To vex his children and 2 8 


* /» ur of 4 Torre TR. 
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| From ſatire free, the wicked loun 0 
lf May play his old game thro” the town: 
00 | Debauching, corping, beating down. 
it | '#, 28 To ſhun the f 

i Who ſtarving dy'd in. tu -nvik, 
"nt (Tho? ſweet he ſung with wit and ſenſe, 
10% He, like poor CLAup, was ſhort of pence) 
WHI Il change my manner with the clime, 
HAR And never more be card to rhime. 
118 For paſtime oft'ner than for pelf 
. I've crambo'd jokes and hurt myſelf, 
And, for diverlion to the mob, 1 
I lodg'd ſix weeks with Captain Rsb, | 
Whoſe uſage good forbids me fear 


te of Pennecutk, 


* 


To be his gueſt all round the year; 4 
For while the ſtormy winds did blow, 4 
Accompany'd witt hail and ſnow, 4 
I anchor'd ſnugly in his ark, > i 
Where dunning creditors ne'er bark; £ 
There pity'd men by ſea and land, 
Expos'd to ſtorms and dang'rous ſand, 
And thought myſelf more happy far 
Than thoſe engag'd in German war. a 
But hail to Armſtrong and to Hay, 11 
Who kindneſs to me did diſplay, 
And did ſuſpend the ſentence odd, | 
For which I'm ever at their nod: / 
Strong may their arms for ever be, | 
To bind madmen, ſet pris'ners free: = 
Unto my lateſt breath and day, | NL 
My grateful thanks to them I'll pay. ſt 
But here theſe thanks I might have ſpar'd uf 
For virtue hath its own reward. ce 
Hail, glorious Juſtice! hail, O Judge! th 
May pow'r with good men always lodge, yo 
And may madmen of each degree ha 
Grow wiſer, Tam, than thee or me, We 
No more town fool, no more, I ſwear, ho 
I'll write to grate a madman's ear; » 
q 
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No more the laugh I will afford, 
That does not clothe my back and board, 
Let puny ſcribblers fill my place, 

But ſink their rhime in deep diſgrace, 
With tun'ral dirge on the deceaſt, 
Void or of grammar, verſe or taſte ; 
The Printer does not mend the matter, 
| Becauſe, poor man, he knows no better, i 
But ſends his hawkers out aloud, 

Deceives the town, and ſwears tis CLAUD. 
Let candid critics me excuſe, 
Diſtinguiſh well CLauDERo's muſe, 5 
And vindicate this groſs abuſe. 

For ever thrive, illuſtrious town! 

And Scutia's kingdom all around, 
May peace and freedom always grace, 
And plenty bleſs the Scottiſh race. . 
Thus ſpoke my mule, and off ſhe flew, 
And bade Auid-Reikie long Adicu. 


CLAUDER ©. 
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A LETTER to Mr. Wilkes. 


S an almanack-maker, who watches the motions of 

the ſtars, to prognoſticate what they may portend 
to this ſublunary world; fo, Sir, have I viewed your 
numerous ſcurrilities, dirty abuſe and contempt, he- 
ſtowed, in, all the flowers and tropes of Billingſgate, 
upon Scotſmen and their country; and, if I am not de- 
ceived, I fee a halter in your fate, as 2 juſt reward of 
the villainous and baſe character fo liberally given by 
you, to a brave and peaceable people ; a people who 
have hitherto prelerved their independency, and who 
were worthy of being matched to the Englith by a more 
honourable union ; a people, who undauntedly go hand 
in hand with the Engliſh, through all the horrors of 
war, to victory; a people loyal to their king, zealous 
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of their honour, and whoſe motto, © Nemo me impune 
« laceſlit,” is a juſt indication of their temper and 
ſpitit. Know, Sir, that the Thiſtle, which is our em- 
blem, has choked many thouſands of thoſe who at- 
tempted to uſurp our liberties ; and our country, tho? 
reputed barren, has been often made fertile with the 
carcaſes of Engliſhmen, and the lordly Danes, your 
conquerors. _— Pray, Sir, what injury have we done 
you? We love and eſteem Engliſhmen as our brethren, 
83 and fellow - ſubjects.— We gave you a King, 
and were even ſo courteous as to allow London to be 
the ſeat of empire. We look upon ourſelves now to be 
Britons, and throw away the diſtinction of Scots and 
Engliſh, in conſequence of the union, now thinking 
ourſelves one people. And ſure there can be no great 
difference *twixt a Briton on the ſouth, and one on 
the north of the Tweed, more than on any other 
river or boundary in Britain; for there are good and 
bad men on both ſides. And when there is a General 
that abdicates his army; an Admiral a coward; or a 
| Stateſman a knave; we are content they ſhould be 
hanged, whatever ſide of the Tweed may claim their 
birth; but I dare ſay, Sir, ſcandalous as you are, that 
you cannot impeach us with producing apy of theſe /|8' 
three, all laſt war; though, if we had, the whole coun- 
try ought not to be branded with infamy for the faults 
of 2 few, | 
Pray, Sir, why do you twit us with oat-meal and 
brimſtone? we eſteem both as a very great bleſſing, e- 
ſpecially the firſt,. as we depend chiefly upon it for a part 
of our food; and none but a wretch, wicked as your- 
ſelf, would deſpiſe the mercies of heaven to men, for 
when there is a ſcarcity of corn in our country, we feel 
the ſad effects of it, as much as your canine paunch 
would, if we with-held our black-cattle, which we year- 
ly ſend, in thouſands, to pamper your luxury. As ta 
ſulphur, it is indeed a ſpecific for the itch, it alſo ſerves 
many other valuable purpoſes, and I make no doubt, but 
it will cure an Engli:hman as readily as a Scotſman, if 
either of them were infected with it, thovgh, indeed, I 
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believe, it would not anſwer ſo well when applied to a 


leper; however, the fumes of it are ſaid to be very 
nauſeous to raſcals in the other world; which may, 
perhaps, account for your averſion to it. 

Sure, Sir, the ſenſible part of your countrymen are 
affronted at your performances, ſtuffed with bitter in- 
vectives and railleries, more ſuitable for a fiſh-wife 
than a member of parliament, and I am of opinion, 
they think themſelves very little honoured by, or ob- 
liged to you, for reviving a diſtinction that was, hap- 
pily for both kingdoms, aſleep. 

I have ſeen a print of you here, holding up a 2 
with the word LIBERTY upon it, and a Devil, 
your familier, prompting your North Britons into your 
ear, The device, I think, is really a juſt and a very 
22 one; only that you are a moſt ſhocking dog to 

ook at, and ought not to be expoſed to pregnant wo- 
mens view, as they are in uſe, like Laban's cattle, to 
copy what ſtrikes their fancy. Your face is the indica- 
tion of a very bad ſoul, and any the leaſt judge of phy- 
ſiognomy may ſee you a ſcoundrel at firſt view; and I 
would really have ſome charity for your lady, even if 
ſhe was to prefer the embraces of her footman to thoſe 
5 — champion for liberty, in order to rectify the 
reed. | 

You have, under the maſk of Liberty, endeavoured 

to trample upon royalty, and to affront one of the moſt 


| glorious monarchs that ever graced the Britiſh throne ; 


the father of his people, and an ornament to human na- 
ture; and, like the rebel Cromwell, who carrying bibles 
in his colours, under a pretence of religion and liberty, 
ſtained.his country with the blood of the royal martyr 
Charles the Firſt. Sir, there is ſo great a ſimilarity be- 
twixt you and that uſurper, that I cannot help think- 
ing your aims are equally wicked, Cromwell was a 
brewer and a diſtiller; you are ſo too. And I ſuppoſe it 
was greatly owing to the diffuſion of gin among the 
freeholders of Ayleſbury, that you was voted ,mem- 
ber of that honourable houſe, to which you are a ſtain, 
and from which I am pretty certain you will ſoon be 


| .-46.33 
diſgracefully extruded, as the juſt demerit of your au- 
dacious ſcurrilities Your TEMPLE can be no ſanctu- 
ary, nor will your P1TT be able to conceal you. 

Where was the great Colonel Wilkes, the aſſertor 
of Britiſh liberty, a few years b N thouſand 
Scots, ill armed, without diſcipline; and wanting offi- 
cers of experience, made Old-England ſhake to the 
centre? Did he, at that time, offer his ſervice to his 
king or country? No. He kept at home, to diſpoſe of 
his father's gin and grain. 

To conclude, Sir, As you have been guilty of per- 
verting the minds of the people from their duty, you \ 
ought honeſtly to acknowledge the motives that in- | 
duced you to it, and expoſe your prompters, authors, 
and abettors. Pray the rx ta of God, your So- 
vereign, and an injured nation. And as — but a 
fair recantation can intitle you to pardon, diſcharge 
the dæmon from your ear that diftated your North |. 
Britons, and make what other amends may be in your | 
power, and, in fo doing, you will ſhew yourſelf yet 
an honeſt man, © the nobleſt work of God.” I am, 

Sir, one who deſpiſes a raſcal, whether he be a North 
or a South Briton. 
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An Elegy on the Right Honourable Charles 
Earl of Traquair, who died the 24th of 
April 1764. ; 


'E Fates, who cut poor mortals down, 
Nor ſpare the mitre or the crown ; 
Indulge me here, in ſtrains ſincere, 
To mourn the death of Great Traquair. 
Allow, me too, with love and fear, 
To drop a ſympathetic tcar. 
His ſacred lite and memory 
Deſerves the higheſt Elegy: 


With mournful echoes pierce the air : 


Nor worſhip'd &er the Golden Beaſt, 
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While I attempt the pious talk, 

I muſt, at ſame time, pardon aſk, 
For ſoaring thus above my ſphere, 
Like Dedalus, into the air. 

Ye Nine, my numbers then attend, 
And guard my verſe, leſt it offend: 
The ſubje& here is far too grand 
For humble Muſe to take in hand; 
And might employ the lofty quill 
Of Pope, who ſung both ſmooth and ſhrill + 
But, as I wiſh to do my bell, 

Let critics huſh, and be at reſt. 

Ye vocal hills around Traquair, 


Let verdure now the Buſh forſake, 

And nymphs and ſwains juſt grief partake 2: 
Let flow'rs and lillies hide their head, 
Who flouriſh'd on the banks of Tweed ; | 

And ev'ry valley loud repeat, 

The doleful accents round his ſeat. 

Let widows too and orphans mourn, 

And pay a tribute at his urn. 

The Benefactor of the poor, 

Who cloath'd and fed them at his door. „ 
The Good, the Great, the Meek, the Juſt, 

Your potent Lord reverts to duſt. 

True piety his ſoul inſpir'd, 

And charity his boſom fir'd : 

Both debonnair and ſweet withal ; 

He never bow'd a knee to Baal ; 


Th' abomination of his breaſt ; 
While hypocrites did kiſs its paw, 
And cringing at its feet did fa”. 
O! ev'ry faithful martial clan, 
Loud, loudly mourn the God-like man, 
Whoſe loyal ſoul is now in glore, 
To praiſe Jehovah evermore. 

May Heav'n his ſucceſſor inſpire 
With all the virtues of his Sire. 


And, to ſum up our wiſhes brief, | 
May laurels wreathe Britannia Chief. 


a 6 _—. 
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On the Pollution of St. Leonard's Hill, 4 
conſecrated and ancient Burial-place near 
Edinburgh. | 


E tuneful Nine, in ſtrains divine, 
Employ your utinoſt (kill, 
And echoes round, loud, loud rebound, 
To ling St. Leonard's Hill. 


The portal's great, like princely ſtate, 

Rear'd by the goſpel ſhrill, 4 þ 
Adorns its top and vies Lord Hope, 

Upon St. Leonard's Hill. 


The High Prieſt there with art and care 
Hath purg'd with gard'ners {kill, 7 

And trench'd out bones, of Adam's ſons, / 
Repos'd in Leonard Hill. 


. W * 


Th? impious deed inverts his Creed, 
And Saints with horror fill, 

No trumpet laſt, with Angel's blaſt, 
Hath rear'd St. Leonard's Hill. 
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Graves of the dead, thrown up with ſpade, 
Where long they ſlept full ſtill, 

And turnips grow, from human pow, 
Upon St. Leonard's Hill. 


The devil ſure, did them allure, 
And grant them hells protection. 
Or they'd been curſt before they durſt . 
Begin the refureRion. | 
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An Alarm to the Meal-mongers and Corn-ſellers 
in Scotland. | 


YE mealy mouth'd mobbers, attend to my ſong, 
Whoſe plunder brings plenty of bleflings along; 
No goſpel or law ſtarv'd people regard, 125 
For hunger thro' ſtone-walls a way hath prepar'd. 

The bavnteous crop that late grac'd each plain, 
By Foreſtallers, damn'd raſcals, the worſt of all men, 
Is ſeiz'd ev'ty boll, not one peck to be found, 

Till their profits are rais'd to ten ſhillings per pound. 
With luxury pamper'd the — — ride; | 
Their profits are huge and their conſciences wide; 
The cry of the orphan no pity can draw, 

Nar the gulph of damnation keep villains in awe. 

To ſtarve a whole kingdom in midſt of great ſtore, 
Is what they now do, and have oft done before; 
With ſpecious pretences they cover their fraud, 

To famiſh a country mako poets run mad ; 

Heav'n thus long provok'd, will vengeance pour down, 
Upon (ſhall I name them) the rogues of our town 
For with-holding its bleſſings on mankind to flow, 

And abuſing the plenty which God did beſtow. 

Ye tradeſmen enraged, who ventur'd your lives, 
For meat to your children and your loving wives; 
Reſtrain now your paſhon, let good laws take place, 
For mobbing, tho? uſeful, is but a diſgrace. | 

O cheaters, take warning by John Muat's fate! 
Hear the whiſpers of conſcience before 'tis too late. 
For wealth gain'd by wickedneſs, vengeance, will bring; 
Your gold will be ufelefs, when your neck's in a ſtring. 
Nor would I inſure you, for all your fine duſt, 

For if you perſiſt in a trade that's unjuſt, 

The needy will curſe you, your Maker will frown, 
Your mem'ry will ſtink, and your ſoul it will drown. 
At Leith, too, thou villain, repent and give o'er, 
Conſider what crime tis the poor to deyour; 

Gi ' 
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The grand royal ſage, who rul'd in the eaſt, 

Says with-holders of corn wilt be damned at leaſt. 

Medina the painter for a firlot of meal, 

Will lend thee his bible, this truth to reveal; 

Or if he refufe thee, Claudero himſeP 

Will lend thee his fcripture to ſave thee from hell. 

This wholeſome advice I beg you'll attend, 

For better late thrive than never to mend: 

Thy country, injur'd by raſeals like thee, 

Will make dire example on many curs'd tree, 

'Tothe terror of other ingroſſers of corn, 

Who buy up the victual before it is ſhorn. 

Your factors and clerks, with riches and pride, 

Abroad in their coaches are able to ride, 

While thouſands of children are meagre and pale, 

Whoſe parents are ruin'd by the dearth of your meal. 
Ye monſters of mankind, what *vaileth your ſtore, 

When the practice of virtue you leave and give o'er ? 

Believe ye the goſpel, or *poftolic creed? 

The devil gets villains, as ſoon as they're dead: 

And as for your lives, they will not be long, 

So therefore I pray you give ear to my ſong, 

De honeſt, hear conſcience if any you have, 

Or this dire inſcription ſhall ſtand on your grave. 
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Old Gripus lies beneath this ſod, 
Hated by men and damn'd by G---d. 

Bad meal and dear he always ſold, 
And went to hell for love of gold. 
The needy's curſe he often got, 
Which ſent him to Belzebub's pot, 
Amongſt the devils now he's cramm'd, 
And like a villain doubly damn'd, 


* 
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A Caution agamſt Mobbing. 


E Poets, be cautious what muſe ye invoke, 
Be careful too, Printers, and do not provoke 

The guardians of juſtice, or laws of our land ; 
When you oppole either, *gainſt reaſon you ſtand. 
To juſtify tumults, no man ſhould pretend, 
Elſe farewel co order, peace then's at an end : 
The Scriptures divine, our good wholeſome acts, 
And rules that are ſocial, forbid ſuch attack? 
Tho” engroſſing foreſtallers by theſe are condemn'd, 
Let the legiflature the oppreſſed defend. 
*Tis the magiſtrate's duty theſe harpies to ſtop, 
By ending their crimes, with their lives, in a rope. 
Theſe wicked loch-leeches, both here and elſewhere, 
Should to juſtice be brought, all good people declare; 
For why ſhould they feed on the blood of the poor, 
And ſtarve a whole kingdom, the orphan devour? 

O Royal Grand Sovereign, we beſeech thee to hear, 
The cry of thy ſubjects let come to thine ear: | 
Let no. high connection ſuch vermin defend, 
But juſtice? arp ſword their malpraQtices end, 
A proof by ten thouſand, their guilt ſhall atteſt, 
O grant us this proof, and thy people are bleſt: 
By neceſſity urged, we are forced to cry, 
To our king, as our father, to grant us ſupply ; 
For our Printers are ſeized, their Jabours are burnt, 
And Poets dare ſcarcely reſent the affront, 

No mob I encourage, nor rioters join, 
Nor do I 'gainſt law and the rulers combine; 
I pity Jahn Muat, who fell without blame, 
Who ſuffer'd for others that he can well name: 
I condole the fair traders, who were willing to fell 
At a moderate price, when the mob on them fell, 
And rifling their houſes, did pillage their ſtore, 
And ruin'd whole fam'lies, whole caſe I deplore : 
Then where is the juſtice the preſs to knock down ? 


Or why ſhould the poet here ſuffer a frown ? 
G 2 & 
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Fair liberty, ſure, will hear us complain, 
Againſt thoſe oppreſſors, who add to our pain, 
And law on engroſſers muſt ſurely take hold, 
Which wou'd put an end to all mobbing, Pm told. 
Then ſeize on the guilty, convict them in haſte, 
Till then, peace or plenty we never will taſte ; 
For judges themſelves, if ſtarved to rage, 
Would fight for their victuals, and ſwear it was ſage. 
I refer to my country both parts of my ſong, 7 
I will humbly ſubmit, if my judgment is wrong; | 
But if I am right, I freedom will plead, 
For ſighing the ſtrains of poor people in need. 
And to ſhow all engroſſers that Iam a hero, 
I'll boldly affix here the name of 
| CLAUDERO. 


P. 8. Among the number of ſcurrilities in the North 
Britons, there are alſo to be found a few very unlucky | 
fats ; and too true it is, that the freedom of this coun- 
try, compared with that of its ſiſter kingdom, will va- 
Nith into arbitrary petty tyranny. Would an Engliſh- 
man believe, that it was practicable for two engroſſers 
to ſeize upon a Printer, and eſcort him under a e, | 
military guard, from Leith to the city of Edinburgh, | 
and then to have his papers burnt, merely becauſe they 
ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe as does the word of God, 
and our acts of parliament, againſt engroſſers and fore- 
ſtallers? NO! — Would he believe that a Scotſman 
may be ſtarved to death, with money in his pocket; 
yea, many thouſands of them; yet dare not for the 
fouls of them complain upon thoſe who retain all the 
victual in the country, till they have an exorbitant 
ok more than the labours of the people can afford! 

0. ——-For God's. love, let not theſe, and many o— 
ther ſcandalous abuſes of freedom, tranſpire to the 
ears Of Mr. J/ilkes, or we muſt certainly be aſhamed of 
the contempt, jultly poured upon us for our pulilla- 
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A SERMON preached by CLAUDERoO, 
on the Condemnation of the Netherbow 
Porch of Edinburgh, 9th July 1764, be- 
fore a crowded Audience, 


There is no remembrance of former things ; neither ſhall 
there be any remembrance of things that are to come, 
with thoſe that ſhall come after. Eccl. i. 11. 


EHOLD, ye ſons and daughters of Edina, and 
confider the vanity of every thing under the ſun. 
The taſte of one generation is to rear ſtately ſpires, 
porches, and walls ſurrounding towns; while that ot 
another is to extend ſpacious ſtreets, and remove every 
obſtruction to trade and commerce. A third genera- 
tion cometh, who improveth ſtill on the works of the 
former, by adding real advantages, or imaginary beau- 
ties thereto. Nature itſelf is continually changing: 
large ſhips may ride at anchor where populous cities 
formerly flouriſhed, and iflands have been made in the 
ſight of the mariner. Our bodies, too, are perpetually 
imbibing new qualities, as is intimated to us in the 4th 
verſe of this firſt chapter of Eccleſiaſtes, One generation 
paſſeth away, and another generation cometh, but the earth 
abideth for ever. And the inſpired royal ſage further 
ſaith, verſe 10. Is there any thing whereof it may be 
ſaid, See, this is new ? it hath been already of old time, 
which was before us. - Let none therefore preſume to 
ſay, No more ſhall the royal ſtranger paſs under the 
triumphal arch of Fcina, and the hope of the loyaliſt 
is periſhed. This city may yet be the ſeat of empire, 
and a ſucceſſion of glorious kings may reign in it : but 
who can foretel that happy period, or whether ſuch 
things are at all in the womb of fate. The vagabond 
children of Jacob believe, that Jeruſalem will yet be 
rebuilt, and that their diſperſed clans will be gathered 
together: therefore hope, like thoſe Jacobites, yea, I 
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ſay, it is better for you to hope, even though you 
ſhoyld be diſappointed. 

What was too hard for the great ones of the earth, 
yea, even queens, to effect, is now, even now in our day, 
accompliſhed. No patriot duke oppoſeth the ſcheme, 
as did the great Argyll in the grand ſenate of our na- 
tion; therefore the project ſhall go into execution, and 
down ſhall Edina's lofty porches be hurled with a ven- 
geance. Streets thall be extended to the eaſt, regu- 
Jar and beautiful, as far as the Frigate Whins, and 
Porto Bello ſhall be a lodge for the captors of tea and 
brandy, The city ſhall be joined to Leith on the north, 
and à proceſhon of wiſe maſons ſhall there lay the 
foundation of a ſpacious harbour, Pequin or Nanquin 
ſhall not be able to compare with Edina for magnifi- 
cence. Our city ſhall be the greateſt wonder of the 
world; and the fame of its glory ſhall reach the diſtant 

ends of the earth. 

But lament, O thou deſcendant of the royal Dane, 
and chicf of the tribe of Wilſon, for thy thop, contigue 
ous to the porch, (hall be daſhed to pieces, and its 
place will know thee no more. 

The habitation of the celebrated hero FincaL ſhall 
alſo be broke down, and Macgregor, his armour-bearer, 
ſhall be removed, the Lord knows where, Yet ſhall 
the ancient Fingal be eſtabliſhed on ſome happier 
dome, and the loyal Macgregor find a fate pratection 
under his ſhield, . 

No more {hall the melodious voice of the loyaliſt 
Grant, like a lark, be heard in the morning; nor thall 
he, any more, ſhake: the bending wand towards the 


ttiumphal arch. Let all who angle in deep waters 


lament, for ver ily Tom had not hi. equa], 

No more ſhall the porch reſound to the hammer of 
the chearful Zaccheus ; and his neighbours are bathed 
in tears at the overthrow of his well-runed anvil. 

The Nether-bow coffee-houſe of the loyal Smeiton 
can now no longer enjoy its ancient name with pro- 
pricty ; and from henceforth the Revolution Coffee-boufe 
thall its name be called. 
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Our gates muſt be extended wide for accommodating 
the gilded chariots, which, from the luxury of the age, 
are become numerous. —— With an impetuons career 
they joſtle againſt one another in our ſtreets, and the 
unwary foot a och is in n danger of being cruſhed to 

leces. - * 
g The loaded cart itſelf « cannot withſtand their fury, 
and the hideous yells of Coal Johnie reſound through 
the vaulted ſky. The ſouc-milk barrels are overturn- 
ed, and deluges of Corſtorphin cream run down our 
ſtrands, while the poor unhappy milk-maid wrings ber 
hands with ſorrow. 

Who then can blame the wiſe guardians of Edina, 
whole greateſt care is the preſervation of her people, 
and the ſafety of her inhabitants ? Be huſh, therefore, 


ye malevolent tongues, let ſedition periſh, and animo- 


ſities be forgotten. 

Your porch falls a ſacrifice to luxury, let that be 
the butt of your juſt reſentment. 

The chief Magiſtrate is devoted to the ſervice of the 


eity, and its glory is his greateſt aim.---Diſintereſted are 


his views, his noble plans proclaim his merit, and his 
memory ſhall be dear to poſterity. 

Let thoſe who run down the ſtream of popular pre- 
judice, be here reproved, and open their eyes to con- 
viction.---Hath any man a claim to perfection? Surely 
none; for then he would be no longer human. Our 
Creator himſelf eſcapeth not our preſumption, how 
then ſhall we be ſafe from one another ? 

Now, my dear friends and fellow citizens, I conclude 
this ſermon with my ardent wiſh, that you, and TI, 
and every individual of the human race, may, like 
Edina's eaſtern porch, be changed from worſe to bet- 
ter. Amen, 
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The laſt Speech, Confeſſion, and Dying Words, 
/ the Netberbow Porch of Edinburgh; 
which was expoſed to roup and ſale, oh 
Thurſday the 9th of Auguſt, 1764. 


1 Was erected by King James VI. of ever glorious me- 
mory, whoſe effigies was put up on my inſide, and 
ſtood there, till demoliſhed by Cramwell the Uſurper. 
My inſcription is as follows : | 


Anag. 
Aris excubo. 


Jacobus Rex. 


Non fic excubiz, nec circumſtantia pile, 
Ut tutatur amor.—— 
Engliſbed thus : 
Watch-tow'rs, and thund'ring walls, vain fences prove, 
No guards to monarchs like their peoples love. | 
Jacobus VI. Rex, Anna Regina, 1606, 


May my clock be ſtruck dumb in the other world, if 


I lie in this; and may Mack, the reformer of Edina's 
lofty ſpires, never beſtride my weather-cock on high, 
if 1 deviate from truth in theſe my laſt words. Tho? 
my fabric ſhall be levelled with the duſt of the carth. 
yet I fall in hope, that my cock ſhall be exalted on 
ſome more modern dome, where it ſhall ſhine like the 
burniſhed gold, reflecting the rays of the ſun to the 
eyes of ages unborn. The daring Mack ſhall yet 
look down from my cock, high in the airy region, to 
the brandy ſhops below, where large grey-beards ſhall 
appear to him no bigger than mutchkin bottles, and 
mutchkin bortles ſhall be in his ſight like the ſpark of 


a diamond. 


Many, alas! have been my crimes, but the greateſt 
of all was, receiving the head of the brave Marquis of 
Montroſe from the hands of daſtardly miſcreants ; that 
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loyal hero, who cut down enthuſiaſtic traitors by 
thouſands at Tippermoor, Bridge of Dee, Aldern, Alford; 
Inverlochy, and Kilſyth; and who, at laft, ſuffered 
death in the cauſe of his ſovereign Charles the Martyr. 
If che names o thoſe wretches beyond the river Styx 
have any knowledge of human affairs, they will aſſured- 
7 gnaſh their teeth, and, like devils, bewail my down- 
all, O! let the name of the gallant Grahams be ever 
dear to this country, as patterns of loyalty, and pro- 
tectors of Scotland's liberty. 


Tbe great Montroſe performed the duty of a good | 


ſoldier, for he left not his centry-poſt on my dome till 
he was relieved ; aud it gave me no pleaſure to bear 
the heads of either party, as I always hated acts of 
cruelty, 
. T anſwered the end of my erection for a number of 


years, till, at laſt, I was baſely polluted by the captors 


of tea and brandy, who made my lodge a cage for un- 
clean birds.----Whores and rogues had, in my bowels; 
their nocturnal meetings, and Iriſh Jane with her gang 
were received into my reverend dome, as oft as the ſpoils 
of their cullies could afford to treat the keepers there- 
of.----May heavy curſes light on the heads of thoſe pro- 
ſtitutes, and nimble vengeance overtake the waiters, 
whoſe inſatjable greed of drink would even tempt them 
to pledge and entertain the devil and his angels, 

The clock-maker,: at the firſt rumour of my down- 
fall, deſerted me with precipitation, and fled, ſwift as 
time itſelf, to the Tron- church, where there never was 
an altar to protect the fugitive. 5 | 

The upholſterer, that meek and peaceable lamb, is 
ſy mneh grieved and troubled at the thoughts of my 
untimely downfal, that, cyer ſince my condemnation, he 
bas only ſupported his ſpirics by diverting himſelf with 
his Puggy*. | : 

No prayers,were put up for my preſervation in the 
temples of Edina, for my cruel ſentence was to ſuffer 
an ignominiqus dovynfal without the benefit of clergy. 


 * The Puggy may be ſeen at the Netherbow Ceoffec-houſe, from fix 
in the morning till twelve at night, week day and bolid.y. 
H 
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According to the Caledonian Mercury, I was even de- 


ſerted by a grave colony of rats, who were ſo auda- 
cious as to leave my fabric, even in the face of the 


ſun, and to march through my wicket in ſolemn pro- 


ceſſion to the ground floors in Leith and St. Mary's 
wynd, at the hour of eight. 

My gates were ſhut by the exaſperate inhabitants of 
the city againſt thoſe who might have prolonged the 
inglorious life of Captain Porteous, which I have nor, 
even to my dying hour, repented of: and though my 
ruin, at that period, ſcemed certain, yet the great Ar- 
gyll, a powerful patriot, diverted the blow. 

My fabric is not near the age of the ancient Croſs of 
Edina, or the Abbay-porch, yet I have ſeen many 
ſtrange turns of fortune; I have ſeen chief magiſtrates 
eſteemed as demi-gods, and have again ſeen them ſink 
into popular diſeſteem; fo fickle is the voice of the 
public, that a wiſe man ought not to be elated with 
their loudeſt acclamations, nor caſt down when they 
inveigh moſt bitterly againſt him. In fine, I have now 
feen enough to make me weary of ſtanding here as a 
watchman any longer, and my ftony heart ſhrinks not 
at all at my diſſolution. | 


My fentence,, though juſt, I muſt infiſt to be very 
hard; yet I forgive my judges and jury. I alſo wiſh 


happineſs to the Good Town, where I have ſtood as a 
centinel for one hundred and fifty-cight years. My 
untimely fall is owing to my firſt narrow covſtruQtion ; 
and it is too true, that I have not been capacious enough, 
tor ſome years paſt, to receive the implements of luxu- 


, which, though heavily. taxed by the government, 


multiply both in city and country ; ſuch is the loyalty, 
joined with the lazineſs of the great patriots of the 
kingdom, that, no doubt, they will greatly increale, 
when my well-ecmented fabric is disjoined, and razed 
to the ground, 

Farewell, all ye ſtately and magnificent buildings 
around me, I fall, as I ſtood, in peace with you all. 
And I conclude my ſpeech with this prayer, May the 
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luxury, lazineſs, and patriotiſm of the great ones always 
Jubſiſt and increaſe. Amen. 


— 
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Funeral Oration on the Worthy Mr. James 
Stirling, late Fiſh-monger in Edinburgh; 
ſpoken (before a Number of Gentlemen) cx 


tempore, by Claudero. 0 
Ut Pictura Poets erit. 


If you won't give the Price for the Fiſh, go about your. 
Buſoeſs, 1 


| * N the exemplary life of James Stirling, nor 


think it uſeleſs to mankind. He ſtretched forth his 
hands to the poor, and the needy he turned not away 
from his gate. He was a man among many thouſands : 
C! what a man he was. Ye Fiſh-wives, bear witneſs to 


his economy : let Mufſelburgh and Preſtonpans pour 


forth tears. Ye who feed upon' the Juſcious oyſter, 1a- 
ment: let the tabernacle of Middlemiſt go into mourn- 
ing, while Mackenzie, his rival, is drunk with joy. No 
more ſhall the horn of 7o/eph be heard in our ſtreets, 
nor freſh herrings, a month old, regale the wicked 
CLAUDERO, | 

Be huſh, ye malevolent tongues, and let calumny be 
ſilent. Lament, ye widows, and let the orphans be o- 
verwhelmed in ſorrow. Who now ſhall feed you with 
the freſheſt of fiſhes, and fill your bellies with untimely 


veal? James Stirling is now no more! he is gone to 
his place appointed: from henceforth he ſhall reſt from 


his labours, and his works will follow him. He ſtarved 
himſelf that the poor might feaſt; yea, he was emaciate 
to the very bones! The coarſeſt of bread was his food, 
while the cryſtal ſtream allayed his thirſt. 
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Strong liquors were an abomination unto him, and 
high feeding his ſoul abhorred. He hated the gaiti of 
oppreffion, nor did he give Deacon Aliſon cauſe to 
complain: two thouſand {ix hundred pounds he deſpiſ- 
ed, and threw it at the Deacon's feet; yea, at the feet 
of Aliſon did he let it fall. Surpriſing generoſity ! 
matchleſs humanity! O! Zuntie Stirling; Jamie Stir- 
ling ! O! thou art gone to the Elyſtan fields, while we 
are left to weep thy untimely fate. Let the coaſt- 
towns of Fife ring a mournful pedl, and the ſouth-weſt 
winds that detained the fiſh from the banks of Crail, 
ceaſe to blow. Ye Salmon of the river Tay, keep now 
your watery element ; and all ye finny tribe, who fill 
the Arth, avoid the ſnare of the filher. Let the manſion 
of Charity muffle its bell, or be deprived of its tongue 
by the hands of the ſage 7% Dingwall, Ye manufattu- 
rers of Hodden-brown, bid farewell to trade, and daſh 
your ſhuttles againſt the wall: For lo! the children of 
the Charity-workhouſe ſhall run naked, and the hoary 
head ſhall want a covering; for their Treafurer is now 
no more 3 he is gone, and the blefling of che poor has 
followed him. His falary was but a mere trifle, and 
even that he bequeathed to the poor. By fire was Sodann 
and Gomorrah deſtroyed, even ſo twice was the habita- 
tion of the righteous Stirling? Rain falls upon the juſt 
and unjuſt ; fire in like männer deprived this man of 
his All. He fpurned at the generous contribution of 
the city, and threw their donation into the lap of the 
fieedy. Such were the ways of this godly man, and 
his memory ſhall never rot: O let it not be mabgltd 
by the unhallowed hands of David Fife ; let him write 
panegyrics for Lanibourn, and the dancing Bear. Theſe 
hemes are proper for the ſervile muſe, and well adapt- 
ed to the illiterate preſs of Baullie. But let Offiat's 
rains record the fame of the Worthy Stirling; and let 
the pen of Macpherſon paint his praiſe, — O let the 
fire of the fon of Fingal deſcend upon Claudeys the ſon 
of Nimrod; and may be never enter into the tents of 
Captain Nh; For there no laurels grow, and the fear of 
the Lord is not in his dwellings. 
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On the bloody Maſſacre of the Dogs in Edin- 
burgh ; wrote for the Conſolation of theit 
forrowful Owners, Summer 1763. 


LD Homer blind, in lofty ſtrains, 
Sung lum and its ſcarlet plains ; 

Yet did not travel to our land 
To pictureſque the bloody band; 
Nor ſhall I ſoar to Rome or Greece, 
For images to deck my piece; | | 
But where the tragedy was wrought, 
From thence my matter ſhall be brought. y 

To magiſtrates, my grareful ſong 
Shall never attribute a wrong; 
Their wholeſome edi&, paſs'd of late, 
My muſe approves, good for the ſtate, 
And dire examples plainly ſhow, 
What miſchief may from mad dogs flow. 
But oh! that harrid barb'rous gang, 
Who're fit to mur der, ſtab or hang: 
Give them command, they'll cut our throats, 
Altho” they coſt us many groats. 
With cruel ſport, for greed of gain, 
How. many ſober dogs they've lain, 
Who thoughtleſs ventur'd on the ſtreet, 
And did their ſavage butchers meet; 
Who, primo loco, gave the blows, 
Theecurs, when lain, they did cognoſce ; 
Contrair to law or ſocial act, 
They perpetrate the murd'ring fact; 
So folks at Zedburgh us'd of old 
To hang men firſt, then judge them cold, 

Some chairmen too here lent a hand, 
And join'd for pelf the bloody band; 
But better could not be expected, 
As they're to brutes ſo near connected; 


7 The City Guard. * 
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And heav'n has form'd theſe Chriſtian horſe, 
For purpoſe good, void of remorſe. "ION 
To murder cats and dogs unruly, 

Who ſweat not in the month of July; 

And who's fo, fit for ſlaughter's task, 

As thoſe who never mercy aſk ? 

Who n&er to heav'n preferr'd their pray'r, 
Or wants or wiſkes to be there. 

Rapacious, greedy, fierce, and wild, 
They're mercileſs ev'n to a child; 

Quite deſtitute of human-grace, 

Like Greenland bears, fit tor the chace. 

Who'll now guard Cri/pin's “ awls and thread, 
Since his three jolly dogs are dead? 
Like lions fierce they ſtood without, 
Protectors of his whoring bout: 

His love for them did far ſurpaſs, 

The love he bore to Yarrow's laſs; + 
Yet nothing could the poor tykes ſave, 
And now their ſkins the tanners have. 
Some Criſpin, of a harder heart, : 
May work them up with ſkill and art ; 
But for his part, he'll ne'er more ſtitch, 
The ſkin of water-dog or birch, 

Wie with the canine generation 
May never give us more vexation ; 
For, ever faithful to their maſters, 
They ſtand our friends in all diſaſters : 
"Tho? father, mother, ſiſter, brother, 
Should all forſake, your dog will never. 
Let pity fill the human breaſt, 

And dogs from perſecution reſt, 
Is what we with and what we want, 
And thus I end my canine cant. 


* A ſhoemaker at the Boyw-head, who always traverſed the ſtreets 
with three curs at his heels. 
+ Not the celebrated Mary Scot. | 
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Epiſtle to Claudeto on 855 Arrival at 


en? London, 1765. 


LAUDERO, welcome to this city ? 
Tho? miſsd, I dare ſay, at auld Reeky; 
Where thou did'ſt give them mony a ſweety, 
Baith ſharp and keen: 
But candy'd o' er to make them pretty, 
And pleaſe the een. 


The ballad-ſingers oa the printers, 
Mult ſurely now have ſtarving winters: 
Their preis they may break a' in ſplinters, 
Pm told they ſwear, 
Clauderss muſe, alas! we've tint ber 
For ever mair. 


Now whores and bawds do what they will, 
And Hangie he may ſcourge or kill, 
Or others they may get a bill ol 
To move the Crols ; 
Or yet King Charles, if they will, 

Frae Parl'ment Cloſe. 


Now vice may rear her hydra's head, 
And ſtrike defenceleſs virtue dead; 
Religion's heart may melt and bleed 
With grief and ſorrow, 


Since ſatire from yvur ſtreets is fled, 
Poor Edinburrow. 


But, Sir, I hope you'll pardon me, 
Being a ſtranger, to make ſo free, 
As write thole dog rels unto thee, 
Who art a poet; 


And how you came to that degree, 
Pll plainly ſhow it. 
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When ALLAx dy'd, the muſes then 1 
Did mourn aloud baith hut and ben; 5 5 
Apollo ſigh'd! but ſpoke up then, Fr | 
- _ ,- . Pveftillan hero 
In Caledon. Syne tookhis pen, 
TRY 206 And wrote CLAUDERS. 


Then Thalia, ſill'd with ſtrong deſire, 
The comic genius to inſpire, 
And warm thee with poetic fire, | 
. Flew off with ſpeed; 
Apollo; with harmonious lyre, | 

| Approv'd the deed: 
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Thus the deity of Parnaſſus, 
Diſpatches forth thoſe modeſt laſſes, 
To lure us with their kind careſſes, 

122 And ſmiles indulgent; 
Apollo, aids their noble cauſes, 
| With rays refulgent. 


By this you ſee your call is ſure; 
Not ſmuggled in at private door; 
As was Rob Kerr, and many more, | 
As well as me, 
Wha's got the frothe, but not the ſtore 
Of poetry. 


But yet I hope you'll not de ſpiſe 
My wiſhes, *cauſe they dare to riſe, 
To court your friendſhip, eager flies, 
Wing'd with ambition: 
Which, if you grant, contented dies 
In full fruition. 


Nae mair I'll ſay until we meet, 
And then my wiſh will be compleat, 
When anes we get a hearty weet 
With drink at Brodie's: 


Our ſpirits then will mount as fleet 
As god or goddeſs. 
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Leave factious curs to bite or ſnarrel 

* And choke them with ſeditious quacrel, 
Whilſt thou and I, my honeſt carl, 

Bauld and heroic, 


Will fight with weapons frae the barrel. 
Yours, GEORDIE Bock. 


Claudero to Mr. George Boick. 


REA T thanks to Boick's friendly lays, 

For bards like Claud are fond of praiſe; 
But thou has ſcrew'd my mule ſo high, 
Like Dedalus, in air to fly, 
She dreads his fate, and muſt implore, 
Beneath fam'd Allan's wings to ſoar. 
Your compliment, by far too great, 
Sits aukward on my crazy pate; 
Of Helicon thou art partaker, 
Poor Claud, at beſt, a crambo-maker ; 
While Boick claims Apollo's rays, 
Mine are the cabbage, his the bays: 

Ido beleech thee in thy grace, 

To ſhow me thine and Lawder's face, 
In Wattie Kerr's, at the White Bear, 
Where Claud preſides in elbow chair, 
On Tueſday nineteenth, of November, | 
There I to Boick will ſurrender 
My pen, my friendſhip, and my feat : 
And dub thee, as Scots Allan, great! 
pray accept my invitation, 
And I am thine in any ſtation. 
In Brodie's too, I'll meet my hero, 
Where you ſhall quaff with friend Claudero ; 
And if the cath can well afford, 
We'll chearful be as laird or lord. | 


—— 
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On St. Criſpin's day, October 25th, 1763. 


OME let us prepare, 
Jolly hearts ev'ry where, ; 
Each ſhoemaker ſing and be merry, Y 
Let mirth now abound, 
And bumpers go round, 
Of Claret, Champaign, and Canary. 


* Blythe is our choſe King, 
Then blythly come ling, 
Let faction be drove from our quarter, I 
| May virtue inſpire, 
Is all we defire, 
We envy no Knight of the Garter. 


Our Royal Patron, 
He wore the apron, 
And was an extreme honeſt fellow, ] 
Our craft is more great, | 
=. Without all debate, 
| Than many who more loudly bellow. 


| We ſtill bear in mind, 
| And ſhow to mankind, 7 | 
Our loyalty by a proceſſion, \ 
To Criſpin the great, | 
- Who left kingly ſtate, 
And liv'd in a ſhoemaker's ſtation. 


Tyrannical vice, 
In Royal diſguiſe, 
Did baniſh this Prince and his brother, | ? 
We received them fair, 
We taught them with care, 
And thus we became one another. 
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| „ Blythe is here to be underſtood both ſubſlantivch, and ad 
jectively. | 


CY 


The kingdom we aid, 
By ſhoemakers trade, 
Of ladies we oft take the meaſure,” - 
And Queens muſt ſubmit, 
To ithew us their foot; 
Yea Empreſſes do it with pleaſure, 


The King on the throne, 
The Prince too his ſon, 
Without our Craft's friendly aſſiſtance, 
They bare-foot might go, 
Thro'ꝰ froſt and thro? ſaow, 
If hoemakers were at a diſtance. 


Old Adam himſeb, 
Soon after he fell, 
Did drive up his laſt into leather, 
And made the firſt hoes, 
To Eve his dear ſpouſe; 
Tho' clumſily tacked together. 


Be that as it will, 
"Tis certain our ſkill, 

Could not very long be a wanting; 
For boots, brogs, or ſhoes, 
Were early in uſe, 


Which ſaved mens feet when à-planting. 


While miſers are vex'd, 
With riches perplex'd, 
We whiſtle at work without ſorrow z 
We value no gain, 
Which brings with it pain, 
Nor trouble our tune with to-morrow, 


Our very great care, 
Is to pleaſure the fair, 

Whom ſhoemakers fit always neatly, 
Our ſweet-hearts and wives, 
We love as our lives, 


And by them are loved compleatly. 
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To ſum up the whole, 
Let us Criſpin extol, 
And be of his virtues partakers; 
Then all will applaud, 
And ſing loud as Claud, 
The fame and great worth of ſhoemakers. 


\ 
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INTRODUCTORY ORATION. 


Delivered 20th of March, 1765. 


GENTLEME N, 


WE following Oration is calculated for your 
- amuſement and my benefit, and if either one 
or both of us mils of our aim, no doubt we have 
cauſe to complain : But if I can be able, for fifteen 
minutes, to harangue you to the purpoſe, 1 am, in 
that event, to be thought more worthy than thoſe 
of my profeſſion, who hold forth during the pere- 
grination of an half hour glaſs, ſtill talking about ir, 
and about it, without ever adventuring to come to 
the point in queſtion. Theſe Orators, Gentlemen, 
have a handſome annual ſalary, and do not in the 
leaſt depend on the affluence or bounty of their audi— 
ence, conſequently may be leſs careful to entertain 
them properly. But the caſe is quite reverſe with 
Claudero, who has his ſole dependence on the benevo- 
lence of individuals; therefore it may reaſonably be 
expected, he will exert every faculty of his foul, in or- 
der to acquit himſelf to the univerſal ſatisfaction of 
thoſe Gentlemen, waa do him the honour to attend his 
Orations. 

This being my firſt appearance in the character of 


an Orator, Iwould not, nay, I durſt nut truſt my memory 
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with what I am about to deliver, eſpecially when I con- 
ſidered myſelf in the preſence of ſuch a polite and lear- 


ned audience, capable of obſerving the minuteſt error 


either in Etymology or Syntax : and as it is the invari- 
able practice of many of my learned brethren-orators 
of a long ſtanding, to deliver their diſcourſes from a 

ſtudied manuſcript, even tho' the bulk of their audi- 
ence are compoled of the loweſt and moſt illiterate claſs, 
ſuch as Coblers, Kail- wives, Cinder-wenches, &. 
Therefore, Gentlemen, I too hope to be excuſed, and 
indulged with the like aſſiſtance, eſpecially as I do not 
pretend to be inſpired with the ſpirit of Enthuſiaſm, 
or to be under the influence of any inward light, or ſu 

pernatural gift of Oratory, that might enable me to 
hold forth extempore to the ſatisfaction of you, Gentle. 
men, whom I think myſelf, in duty bound to acknow- 
ledge as judges both of Claudero and his Orations. To 
be brief then, I do not intend, ip the proſecution of my 
ſubjects, to quote other Orators, purely with an inten- 
tion of throwing dirt in their faces, as is too often the 
practice of many of my learned brethren, who thereby 
endeavour to inſinuate to their pupils, that their own 
capacities are ſo far ſuperior to all that ever ſpoke or 
wrote before them, that they bid fair to ſtand on the 
records of fame ſme qua non; and as it were bid de- 
fiance to future ages to treat them in the ſame ſcurvy 
manner. -This method of depretiating others is by the 
moderns called oblique puffing. The direct puff again 
is, where Orators recommend and ſtamp a value upon 
themſelves in a more blunt and immediate way; for a 
ſpecimen of both, read the puffs and inaugural puffs of 
* Dr. SMovUSE the duelliſt, who deſerves to be ſtruck 
out of the liſt of Orators for his bloody diſpoſition, and 
late invidious publications. But this is deviating from 
my plan, to deſcend to particulars, and when I do fo for 
the tuture, it ſhall only be with a view to point out by 
an example, what would otherwiſe take me up mcre 
time to illuſtrate by a definition. 


* A Phyſician, who attempted an eminent Profeſſor's chair with ſword 
and piſtol, | 
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Gentlemen, I am to lay it down as a rule, thropgh 
the whole courſe of my ſubſequent Orations, to ſpeak re- 
verently of things and perſons ſacred ; to be cautious of 
offending even the moſt delicate modeſty, or giving per- 
ſonal affronts. 

I purpoſe to entertain my audience with ſubjects both 
improving and intereſting, and in diſcourſing of theſe, 
I am not to put on the affected gloom of ſome Qrators, 
as I hold it very unſuitable to my preſent undertaking : 
But, on the contrary, if 1 find wy ſpirits a key or ſo too 
low, I will in preſence adminiſter an exhilarating 
draught, which will tone Claudero like an organ ; by 
cauſing the animal ſpirits mount and flow through my 


cranium, in the ſame way as heat does the fluid 


in a Thermometer. 


Tn place of coughs, or hums or haws, 
With porter make a proper pauſe. 


In ſhort, gentlemen, I muſt beg leave to differ, in al- 
moſt every circumſtance, from the common and uſual 
mode of Orators, and by introducing my own natural 
method, perhaps entirely new, ſet up for myſelf, not 
on the ruins of my learned brethren (from whom I have 
copied nothing, but this antique gown and voluminous 
tie-wig) but allenarly on a fund of experience, entirely 
my own; ror ſhall it be in any malignant critic's power, 
to accuſe mg of Plagiariſm, as I have no library nor col- 
lection of books other than JoHN Bunyan my The- 
ologiſt and RoBIsON CRuSot my hiſtorian, from 
which I can have the leaſt aſliſtance ; and if I were to 
have recourſe to thoſe, every old woman would have ir 
in her power to detect CLAUDERO. „ | 


May wit and humour aid my ſenſe, 
Come, flow, good natur'd eloquence 
Let private Satire baniſh'd be, | 
From ev'ry Preacher and from me: 

Je gen'rous youths, this ſcheme applaud, 
And liſten to the words of Claud. 
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The taſk I have undertaken, GENTLEMEN, is ardu- 


"ous, and might terrify a coward to go through with it 


yet I am not in the leaſt afraid of furniſhing once a week, 
a proper repaſt for a virtuous and well diſpoſed mind, 
providing I meet with ſuitable encouragement, but, with. 
out that, inſipid dulnefs will ſoon prevail; to avoid 
which, CLAUDERO propoſes to pipe no longer, than 
your cath dances to his chanter. | 


Caſh vivifies the tongue and pen, 

And whets the ſword on ev'ry plain ; 
Great Frederick, the Pruſhan hero, 
Needs caſh oft times, as welPs Claudero : 
Nor had he &er ſuch laurels gain'd, 

If caſh had not been firſt obtain'd. 

My laurels too ſhall quickly grow, 

If brilliant caſh you oft beſtow, 


Foreign Mimics have had the effrontery of late, to 


| perſuade the Sons and Daugbters of Evpina, that 


they could neither ſpeak read nor write, and one of them 
delivered ſeveral rhetorical lectures to crouded audiences, 
In order to inform us of what he alledged we knew no- 
thing of, tho? it was indeed vice ver/a ; However he 
pain'd his point ſo far as to pick up L. 500 in this me- 
tropolis, and when he was attack'd by mylelf in a 
Pamphlet, wherein I endeavour'd to counteract him, 
by challenging the whole itinerant fraternity to read 
ſome celebrated Scots pieces, he fled with precipita- 
tion, and ſcoffingly, tho? conſiſtent with juſtice, and 
truth, told he had got L. 500 for informing the Scots 
of what they knew much better than himſelf. 

By introducing this ſtory, I mean to perſuade you to 
keep your own Fiſh Guts to your own Sea Maws, and 
not to deſpiſe a Plumb-tree for no other or better 
cauſe, than its being brought forth and nouriſh'd in your 


own Garden. 
I too am poſleſs'd, Gentlemen, of a Syllabus of Lec- 


tures on Rhetoric, and could undertake to deliver a very 
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benefitial courſe thereof, in the ſpace of one month, at 
a very cheap rate, but as this would he interfering with 
the province of a learned and eminent gentleman of this 
city, who is in every reſpect better qualified for that 
taſk, I on that account, at preſent, forbear it. 

There is one thing, however, Gentlemen, that I muſt 
obſerve to you, and that is, that it will be neceſſary all 
unlucky prejudices againſt my perſonal appearance and 
character be laid aſide, and to give me an impactial 
hearing before you proceed to cenſure, as I indeed 
came by my lame leg, in the ſame way I came by my 
lame character; both very undeſervedly. 

Some may ſay, when t he Fox preaches, beware of the 


Geeſe ; But this would be dubbing, perhaps, a poor in- 


nocent lamb a Fox, without aſſigning or giving a pro- 
per cauſa ſcientiæ, and would refleQ as little honour on 
you, Gentlemen, my Auditory, as upon myſelf; For, be- 
lieve me, it would =_» me infinitely more pain to have 
you eſteemed a pardel of Geeſe, than to have the name 
and qualities of a Reynard conferred upon myſelf: and 
while you are ſo charitable as not to ſuſpect me for the 
one, I will never be ſo ungrateful, as give you the appel - 
lation of the other, for this, at the ſame time, would be 
equally prejudicial to my intereſt and character. And I 
flatter myſelf, that, in the ſequel, the world will be con- 
vinced, that neither of theſe epithets would be proper- 
ly applied. «2: 

Let envy and malicious hate 

Be huſh'd;, and likewiſe foul debate, 

Debarr'd from ev'ry gen'rous mind; 

Impartial judges let me find. | 

To criticife is very eaſy, 

But let the Critic try to pleaſe ye: 

He'll find the task perhaps as hard, 

As I your moſt ſubmiſſive. bard ; 

But from your goodneſs 'tis expected, 

That as I'm lame I'll be protected 

From Malcontents, from Fops and Beaux, 

Who ate to ſenſe and virtue foes. 


N 
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\ If, in the courſe of my Orations, T ſhould emit any 


thing unintelligible or culpable, J muſt here (in my In- 


troductory Lecture) moſt humbly beg not to be impugn'd 


while on my Roſtrum, as this manner of procedure might 


tend to introduce confuſion, and would, perhaps, put me 
to a fatal and irrecoverable ſtand; and, in lieu of this 
preliminary requeſt, I ſhall become bound to ſatisfy and 
amend to my power all ſuch miſtakes, by being for the 
future more explicit or more upon my guard. 

To conclude then, Gentlemen, I ſhall make it my 
principal ſtudy to acquit myſelf fo, as to merit, in ſome 
degree, your approbation ; by interlarding the comic 
with the ſerious, and blending them ſo together as to 


make an agreeable tertium quid, which will partake. 


partly of both, and at the ſame time differ widely from 
cither. And I remember, Cato, that excellent and an- 
cient Roman Moraliſt, ſaith in his diſtichs, 


Interpone tuis interdum gaudia curir, 
Ut pofſis animi quemvis ſufferre laborem. 


Which has been thus rendered into Engliſh verſe. 


* Mirth with thy labour ſometimes put in ure, 
« That better thou mayſt thy labour endure. 


CLAUDERoO hath tried ſeveral employments, and, to 
uſe the words of the noted and reverend Mago Pico, in 
his account of himſelf, 


God, not a beaſt, but me did make a man, 
« And not a Turk, but a true Chriſtian ; 

« His providence made me a ſchool-malter, 

« None of the meaneſt fort I dare aver. 


I have undergone ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, but 
that blind goddeſs bath hitherto brow-beat and cluded 
my embraces. | 

I was once a Huſſar in the army, and had then the 
vanity of expecting to arrive at the dignity of Captain, 
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but thoſe pleaſing and arrogant hopes ſoon evaniffyd, 


and in place of bettering my fortune, I was reduced to 


the molt abje& circumſtances, and forced to wander up 
and down, as a vagabond, in queſt of my former em- 
ployment. | 

I was afterwards .a ſober preceptor at the Dean, in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and there maintained 

a fair character for ſeven years, till in one unlucky night, 
I ruined my wife CLAUDINA and five infant CLA Di- 
CLES, by keeping too good company. 

It was then no longer practicable for me to teach a 
ſchool, or live by ſyllabication; and the Devil and 
CLauDERO, from that period, in the acceptation of en- 
thuſiaſts, became ſynonymous terms.——1 then had re- 
courſe to a buſineſs, where I could live independent on 
a character, and for theſe twelve years paſt, have been 
employed by the gentlemen of the law and phylic as an 
Amanuenſis, who gave me the ſame encouragement, as 
if I had been an angel of light. — But now, gentlemen, 
I am ſorry to ſay it, Jean no more find the wonted de- 
mand for the hair ſtrokes of CLAUDFRo, and the ladies 
on the town, I am told, have been roo potent rivals for 
me. It would be impious for me to complain that Jam 
created in the maſculine gender, or to cnvy thoſe proſti- 
tutes the rewards of iniquity ; ſo I have, as my dernier 
effort far a livelihood, attempted to give public Orations, 
and in my next I propoſe to recommend that darling 
virtue, Modeſty. | 

I ſhall not then, at this time, any longer tire your 
patience with my Introduction: ſo for this bout 1 return 
you, Gentlemen, my ſincere thanks, and bid you hearti- 
ly farewel. | 


Arion Hi 
NY On MODESTY. 


CET 


GENTLEM E N, 
„ e hath been defined by moraliſts, to be a 
V kind of quick and delicate feeling in the ſoul, which 


\ 


= 
makes her ſhrink and withdraw herſelf from every thing 
that has danger in it. It is ſuch an exquiſite ſenlibility, 


as warns her to ſhun the firſt appearance of every thing 
which is hurtful. | 


In modeſt actions there are certain rules, 

„Which to tranſgreſs, confirms us knaves and fools. 
*© Immodeſt words admit of no deferce, 

For want of decency is want of ſenſe,” 


The ancients had ſo great a veneration for Modeſty 
in a married ſtate, that Epicharmus, a Sicilian Poet, 
had a fine ſet upon his head, only for bolting out a wan- 
ton word in the hearing of his wife : and we read of a 
Roman Senator degraded, barely for kiſſing his wife in 
the preſence of his daughter. | 

Tis to be regreted, that the ſame delicacy is not ob- 
ſerved amongſt the moderns; for there are many people 
now a-days in this part of the world, who, ſo ſoon as 
they are married, lay aſide all decent reſerve, and take 
a liberty to extend the privileges of their condition be- 
yond the bounds of ſobriety and good manners. Mo- . 
deſty is the duty of a wife, as well as of a virgin ; and 
it is no longer a virtue, than while it continues all of a - 
piece, in thought, word, and deed ; for looſe words lead 
naturally to looſe actions; and the very provocation to 
lewdneſs is within one degree of the thing itſelf. 

Modeſty heightens the charms of a woman, and in a 
more peculiar manner becomes the fair ſex, Milton in- 


troduces our mother Eve, 


« Yielding with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet reluctant amorous delay.” 


And Thomſon, our celebrated countryman, makes La- 
vinia engage the young and generous Palæmon, thus, 


When poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
* Unconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick, 
“ With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze, 
« He ſaw her charming : but he ſaw not half 
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4 The charms her down-caſt modeſty conceal'd. 
4 That very moment, love, and chaſte deſire 

* Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown, 

« And as he run her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 

« Confus'd, and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 

« Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom.“ 


The Spectator, in one of his ſpeculations, attributes 
all the jarring miſchiefs of the married ſtate, to an im- 
modeſt deportment after marriage: and Dean Swift 
gives us a very wanton account to the ſame tendency, 
where he tells us how Celia cured her lover, by being 
guilty of ſome indecencies at his very elbow, and there. 
by convinced him of his miſtake, in taking her before 
marriage for a goddeſs, or an angel: and it was no 
great wonder that the Cupids, who were hovering round 
the bed, beat a final or farewel retreat, and gave way to 
laſting and loathſome difguſt, when the young lady naſ- 
tily laid aſide all decent reſerve, by ſacrificing Modeſty 
at the altar of Hymen, as a quality not uſeful in the 
conjugal ſtate, 

Man was made in ſuch a hurry, according to the old 
fable, that Jupiter had forgot to put Modeſty into the 
compolition, among his other affections; and finding 
that there was no way of introducing it afterwards, man 
by man, ke propoſed the turning of it looſe among the 
multitude. Modeſty took herſelf at firſt to be a little 
hardly dealt with, but in the end came over to agree to 
it, upon condition, that carnal love might not be ſuffer- 
ed to come into the ſame company; for wherever that 
comes, ſays Modeſty, I am gone, 

Senſual love knows neither bars nor bounds. We are 
all naturally impudent; only, by cuſtom, and fig-leaves, 
we have been taught to diſguiſe the matter, and look 
demurcly, Gentlemen, this is what we call Modeſty. 

The extravagant heats and tranſports of lovers and 
voluptuaries take away all ſhame, and till that devil of 
an unbridled appetite be laid, there can be no thought of 
lodging carnal Loye and Modeſty under the ſame roof. 


, 
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Jupiter forgetting Modeſty in the compoſition, of man, 
intimates to us the difficulty of admitting it till fleſh and 
blood are ſatiate ; for there is hardly any place for coun- 
ſel, till thoſe heats are in ſome meaſure taken off. And 
it is no wonder, that when love comes to be without rea- 
ſon, it ſhould be without modeſty too: for when it is 
once paſt government, it is conſequently paſt ſhame. 
When our corruptions, in fine, are ſtrong, and our un- 
derſtanding weak, we are -more apt to hearken to the 
motions of the blood, and to the vain imaginations of a 
depraved affection, than to the dry doctrines and precepts 
of authority and virtue. 

Gentlemen, This difficulty of keeping young and hot 
blood in order, does mightily enforce the neceſſity of an 
early care for the training up of youth, and giving them 
a tincture, before it be too late, of thoſe doctcines and 
principles, by which they are afterwards to govern the 
whole frame of their lives; for in their tender years they 
are more ſuſceptible of profitable and virtuous impreſſi- 
ons, than afterwards, when they come to be ſollicited by 
the impulſe of common and vulgar inclinations. They 
mould, in truth, be kept at a diſtance from either ſeeing 
or hearing ill examples; eſpecially in an age that is go» 
yerned more by precedent than by reaſon: For, accord- 
ing to the old maxim, Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 

Solomon, the royal eaſtern ſage, ſays, A whore is a 
deep ditch ; he compares her alſo to a pit or trap, and 
molt pathetically adviſes to ſhun the doors of her houſe ; 
for, lays he, her gates lead down to death, and her ſleps 
take hold on hell. And towards the end of a life, ſpent 
in all manner of voluptuouſneſs and carnal pleaſure, 
when the fountains of youth and health, that ſupplied 
the ſtream of pleaſure, were dried up; then, and not till 
then, he cried out, that it was all vanity and vexation 
of ſpirit. 

A well frequented ſtew oft puts me in mind of the col- 
lege office-houſe, where rank filth, in an undecent man- 
ner, js perpetually poured out: however, I hear there 1s 
a new and elegant houſe of office built, where every 
gentleman, belonging tothe college, has a key. The 
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ſekeme is modeſt and pretty; and, 'tis hoped, that it 
will afford a notable hint for every man of pleaſure, as is 
the euſtom in Spain, to padlock his miſtreſs, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

But here, Gentlemen, I muſt beg your pardon, when I 
call to mind that my text is Modeſty, and ſhall endea- 
vour, in the courſe of this oration, to make as few foul 
digreſſions of this ſort as poſſible. 

The greateſt of Orators are ſome times neceſſitate to 


exemplify things by their oppoſite qualities. So Chymiſts, 


in like manner, are in uſe to define acids by alkalies, and 
alkalies by acids. Every virtue is beſt pointed out by ex- 
plaining its oppolite vice; and every vice too, is belt illu- 
ſtrate by recommending its oppoſite virtue. Be pleaſed 
then, Gentlemen, to let this ſuffice for my excuſe, and, 
after I have taken a draught of porter, I ſhall pro- 
ceed, *Tis as hard a thing for a man to know when to 
ſpeak, as when to hold his tongue; and to govern him- 
ſelf, in both caſes, with modeſty and prudence : But the 
difficulty will be, where to begin; for they are effectually 
two works in one. Some men are ſilent for want of 
matter or aſſurance, and ſome again are talkative for 
want of ſenſe ; and there is one unhappineſs in the caſe 
too, that the worſt ſpeakers are commonly the longeſt, 
and men of vanity rather than men of buſineſs. I have 
heard of a tedious haranguer, who, when he had run 
himſelf out of breath, and his auditory out of patience 
with a long-winded ſpeech, aſked a friend of his to tell 
him freely what he liked belt in his oration? Who gave 
him this anſwer, Thar he liked that beſt which was left 
out. To come to my point ; The {kill of managing this 
province aright, is, in truth, the maſter-piece of a ſober 
man's lite, for we are always either talking or faying no- 
thing, in a conſtant ſucceliion of ſpeech and ſilence by 
turns. 

As humility regulates the interior, ſo modeſty diſci- 
plines the exterior. This is the index that marks the mo- 
tion of our ſoul: It diſcovers the ſituation of our paſſi- 
ons, and tells us whether they obey the empire of ſenſe 
or of reaſon. For providence ſeems to have deſigned 
the face, not only for ornament, but for information 


E 


Nay, the ſoul flies into our behaviour, and we can read 
its inclination, and diſguſt as legibly in our actions, as 
3 the ſtate of the body by the beating of the 

ulſe. 

1 ſhall not conſider modeſty in oppoſition to wantonnels 5 
this would lead me too far: but as it is defined by Zeno, 
THE SCIENCE OF DECENT MOTION, f. e. As it po- 
liſhes the exterior, and cuts off all thoſe exorbitancies 
that render our converſation offenſive. I know indeed 
St. Paul commends it in this acceptation to all; but tho? 
it reaches the maſculine part of our ſpecies, it concerns 
more properly the feminine; and tis no more eſteemed a 
bare ornament, but a propriety of the ſex. So that a 
woman diſcarded of modeſty, ought to be gazed upon 
as a monſter. Let her be ſet off with all the other em- 
belliſhments of art and nature, fo long as boldnels is read 
in her face; this vice alone will eclipſe her other perfecti- 
ons, and like a cloud overcaſt all the glittering beams of 


beauty, wit, and dignity. 


Nor indeed is it any wonder that Modeſty is ſo much 
the right and intereſt of the ſex, for this is the Argus 
that guards their treaſure, againſt all the attacks of ſur- 
prife and imprudence. When Brennus with his victorious ' 
army entered Rome, the gravity and majeſty of the ſe- 
nators awed the licentious ſoldiers into ſuch a reſpect and 
reverence, that not one, for a long time, durſt approach 
them. And ] believe thet a woman well ſtock'd with Mo- 
deſty, may look upon the looſe deſires, and keep at a 
diſtance. the attempts of the moſt impudent aſſailant ; for 
certainly true virtue has more authority than affectation, 
and a Chriſtian reſervedneſs, than a ſtoical feverity. 

When a town is well provided within, and ftrongly 
fenced with out-works, a victorious general has ſeldom 
the courage to attempt the fiege. The expence, the 
length ot time, the loſſes; the uncertainty of ſucceſs 
ſcar him from the enterpriſe ; ſo that he wheels off to the 
leſs fortified, as being of more eaſy conqueſt. Our 
gallants ſeem to follow the ſame method; they are ſo 
far from tempting a modeſt woman, that they dare ſcarce 
look her in the face: Her countenance and air rather 
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fright paſſion than excite it ; they conjure down impure 


love, and raiſe reſpect and eſteem. In fine, ſhe is ſo 


encompaſſed with modeſty, that there is no' making an 


approach, and, of conſequence, no proſpect of ſucceſs; 


and this difficulty cools the moſt fiery luſt, and diſcou- 
rages the moſt violent ſenſuality. None but a rufflan 
will attempt to violate ſuch a ſanctuary. | 

But when they eſpy a lady without reſervedneſs, who 
is endued with many attractive qualities, and has nothing 
that awes, no out-works that guard her virtue, they 
are tempted to ſtorm her conſtancy; and if ſhe lends a 
patient ear to the encomiums of her wit and beauty, if 
the ſtays to receive the attack, ſhe is in danger of being 
at difcretion, For, in ſhort, this remiſſneſs is a kind of 
eapitulation, *tis a ſure mark that the defendant is preſs'd, 
and then follows a ſurrender. So that the neceſſity of 
this virtue ought to awake the care of ladies, and quick- 
en their endeavours to purchaſe it. 

Modeſty is a mixture of gravity and ſweetneſs, that 
ſtamps piety on the behaviour, and makes the divine 
tranſports of the foul ſparkle in the very eyes: It reaches 
every part of the exterior, and guides our whole com- 
portment abroad and at home, in our cloſet, and in con- 
verſation; it plants virtue upon the fore-head, and em- 
belliſhes the exterior with an univerſal decorum. 


F114 b 0-0: Þ 
A* tis the cuſtom of play- actors, 
To thank their friends and benefactors, 
In epilogues compos'd in verſe, 
Which they, Iike apes, do bur rehearſe: 
So 'tis a preacher's duty more, 
To wiſh his hearers grace and glore. 
T too, return my thanks ſincere, 
To ev'ry individual here; 
May Modeſty, that princely grace, 
Embelliſh ev'ry human face: 
And may a modeſt lady fair, 
Propitious fall to each man's ſhare, 
To be the comfort of his life, 
A loving mother, and a wife. 
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ELEGY on Jaws RoBs, Captain of the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 


ARLICK and onions, aid my woe, 
Ye crocodiles, your tears let flow, 
And * Stirling-caſtle's large head now, 
Pour forth its ſtreams, as rivers do; 
For CAPTAIN ROBB is now no more 
A goaler, on this mortal ſhore. 
Ho pale now lies his lovely noſe, 
Which wont to ſhine like ſcarlet roſe ; 
That noſe, which always pity ſmelt, 
And ſoft as butter then would melt ; 
Now, like its kindred whisky, blue, 
No more aſſumes cat nation hue. 
Let Stirling-caſtle loud rebound 
The minute-guns, the mortal ſound : 
The mourning flag aloft diſplay, 
o aid the ſorrow of the day. 
Ye offspring of the royal Dane, 
A ſſiſting join the dreary train. 
To + Wilſons ay a laſting friend, 
From his commencement to his end; 
On you he pour'd his favours down, 
And brought forth bleſſings on our town; 
But now he's gone, without relief, 
To lodge with ev'ry goaler's chief. 
The baps he had from honeft baker, 
Were full of conſcience, as their maker: 


His ale it bore a wat'ry bell, 


For brewers ſtole it from the well, 
L 


* A large headed writer from the town of Stirling, who proſecuted 
Captain Robb, for acts of oppreſſion, exerciſed in his Tolbooth. The 
moſt meritorious action of that petty-togger's whole life. 

+ He was Chancellor of Andrew Wilſon's Jury, and gave the caſting+ 
vote to ſend him to Elyſium, which was the occzſion of the unhapp 
affair of Captain Porteous, that gave Edinburgh. and all Scotland, mu 
trouble; and was a ſtumbling- block to many of our clergy, 
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And chas'd it thro? the draffy malt, 
Leſt gaugers ſhould eſpy the fault; . 4 
Nis Whisky, of a limpid hue, | 
Somewhat inclining to a blue, 
«| He ſold as cheap as Clearihue. 
N And let me die, as I'm a ſinner, 
= He had himſelf as good a dinner, 
= As ever any man was able, 
o To place upon a provoſt's table. 
"1 And if his pris'ners did not eat, 
| I'm ſare they could not blame the meat. 
And for room-rent, as 4 Penny ſaid, 
The de'il a farthing e'er they paid, 
Until his tenants were to flit, 
And then he ſhook his nole for it. 
No captain ever bore command, 
On w..r-ſhip-board, or on dry-land, 
More ablolute than this our hero, 
Is here atteſted by. Claudero, . 
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CLAUDERO to Mr. WILLIA PETER, 
Taylor. 


OOD Mr. Stitch, if *tis your pleaſore, 
To come and take of me the meaſure : 
I will confefs the obligation, 
And cringe unto a taylor's ſtation. 
Let any one ſay what they can, 
III {wear a taylor's more than man. 
| I can no more go decent out, 
| My coat is fuch an arrant clout. 
| And am now ſuch a naked lown, 
| That I out- do the fam'd Tom Brown. 
Fly to my aid,----your art come ſhew it. 
Mount, like a prince, a naked post. 


+ Pennecuick, the famous Scots poet, his ticket ſor the toibroth of 
Eninzburgh, | | 


.. 
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Beſides, good Mr. William Peter 

Shall not be paid with ſcrapes of metre; 
But Pll reward your gen'rous toll, 
With what will make your pot to boil. 
Tho? Satan ſhould piſs in the fire, 

Caſh will conjure bim to retire. 


— — — — * — 


Edinburgh, Oftober 20th, 1767. 


To the Good Town of Edinburgh, A PoE x. 
On the Reſtoration of Peace and Tranquillity, 
131 fly on ſooty pinions, 


To your gloomy dire dominions ; 
For LAURIE, now our potent Lord, 


Engageth all to ſweet concord. 


Let palms of honour wreathe his brow ; 

Laurels to him are juſtly due: 

His mild command and ſplendid ray, 

Diſpels our clouds, and clears our day, 

The muſe, herſelf, beneath his wing, 

Feels all the arduur of the ſpring : 

In ſtrains ſincere ſhe ſwells cach notc, 

While echo burſts from ev'ry throat. 

The graces wait upon his train, 

All hail the ſweets of his domain : 

Refulgent beams, of divine birth, 

Deſcend from heav'n to bleſs our earth, 

But who ſhall repreſent, with grace, 

Edina in the ſenate place, 

And fill that elevated ſtation, 

With all a patriot's reputation ? 

Replies the Goon-Man of the city, 4 

* I think it would be much a pity, 

* That we ſhould favour the petition | 

“Of any man of mere ambition: 

« I hope we ne'er ſhall be ſo ſhamelcls, 

To act like towns that ſhall be nameleſs: 
L 2 
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% Let it be our peculiar praiſe, 

% To'ſcape the cenſure of theſe days, 

* To ſcorn the low intriguing ſpirit, 

« And give our voice unask'q to merit. 

© Birth, fortune, parts, at once conſpire, 
% To an che patriot we deſire; 

Nor need conjecture wander far hence, 

% Edina cries—My ſon Sir LAURENCE” 
But ſtop, O muſe! ceaſe to digrels, 

Come, ſing the Good Town” s happineſs. 
Arches ſpperb, from hill to hill, 

Riſe by the hands of Deacon Mill: 

* Our royal CHARLES into his lation, 
Receives a ſecond reſtoration, 

While corporations, of the town, 

Lay all their ſtrifes and jarring down. 

To join the ſilver Frith of Forth, 

New Ed'nburgh riſes on the north, 

And ſtructures grand ſtart all around; 
Which LAURIE's praiſes loud reſound. 

Let London brick-walls hide their head, 
Nor &er compare with north the Tweed; ; 
Where buildings may invite a court, 

As forwerly, now to reſort. : 

May grand canals join Forth and Clyde, 
May trade reſort and here reſide ; 

May Scotia's REIK IE always flouriſh, | 
And LAURIE long her children nouriſh, | 
May better bards, his works applaud, ED 
It will give pleaſure uath CLAUD. 


— —— — — 
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* The Statue in the Parliament Cloſe. 
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An ADDRESS, to the Right . Honourable, 
the Lord Provoſt, Magiſtrates, Town-Couns 
cil and Citizens / Edinburgh; upon the 
election of Sir LAUREN CR DUNpAs, 37 i 
March, 1 768. | | i 

HILST London town, reſounds her Wilkes's name, | 
Scorching allegiance, with her patriot flame, 

Whilſt Oxford, ſtill for blackeſt arts renown'd, 

Maintains her fame, and bravely keeps her ground ; | 

Whilſt Jedburgh town, a ſtanding mark appears, 

Of wholeſeme juſtice, as in former years; | 

Whilſt Norland lowns of ever venal name, | | 

Conſign their native walls to endleſs ſhame z 

Whilſt great mens tools, in legal frays collide, 

With Engliſh knavery fraught, and Scorti/þ pride; 

Let us, my bappy friends (for well we may) 

Congratulate ourſelves, and hail the day. 

No ſneaking bribes, our honeſt hands have ting'd, 

No private views our liberties infring'd ; 

Nor learned in diſtinctions have we known, 

Our country's weal to differ from our own: 

Merit alone can our eſteem engage! 

And venal tricks excite our patriot rage. 

Long may ſuch ſentiments inflame our ſouls, 

(Whilſt neither knave nor fool, their force eontrouls) 

May ſacred liberty be ſtill rever'd, 

And decent worth continually preferr'd; 

May gratitude, to Lau and DUNDAS, 

Erect a trophy, durable as braſs. 


— 
_ 
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THE CLINCHIAD, 
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Sce CLINCHIE to the hen approach, 
A ſcoundrel ſcreen d in gilded coach. 


EAR to Edin#'s lofty town, 
Upon a worthy Baron's ground, 
A poor old woman pray'd to ove, 
That he might, from his wonted love, 
Give her a hen, ſhe'd give him praile, 
And thank his Godtuip all her days. 
Jove heard the pray'r unto Amen, 
Then granted a molt charming hen 
Upon her dung-hill dropt the Gal, - 
Which pleas'd and cheer'd the widow's ſoul. 
Juſt by her hovel liv'd a Lord, 
With ev'ry grace and virtue ttor'd : 
He fed the poor, the orphan bleſt; 
This widow too, among the reſt, 
Receiv'd a ſixpence ev'ry day, 
As duly as her hen did Jay. 
The bard muſt glory here to clerk it, 
And heav'n with pleaſure view ſuch market, 
Our matron liv'd by this ſame hen, 
As well as ſome folks by their pen; 
Till CLINCHIE, ſcourge of human race, 
Replete with wealth and damn'd diſgrace, 
Did on a day, by fate unlucky, 
Caſt his curs'd eyes on keckling chuckie. 
He try'd to purchaſe, but in vain, 
She would by no means fell her hen; 
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From whence, ſaid ſhe, ſhall come my dinner, — 
If you take chuckie, my bread-winner, 

But CLINCHIE, as the devil- greedy, 

Regardleſs of the poor and needy, 
Reloiv'd to ſteal the widow's hen, 
Tho? hell ſhould be his portion then : 
The dirty rogue, with purpoſe vile, 
Contriv'd to catch her by a wile ; 
With hook and line he baited chuckie, 
And baſely ſtole her off from luckie, 
In his gilt car away he rode, 
Triumphant home to his abode, 
Where he bereav'd the hen of life; 
Deſpiſing Juve, and the poor wife. 


Propoſed to have been continued on the following plan. 


In ſecond Canto, truth comes out, 
The wife with Clinchie has a bout; 
She {laps his face with ſtrangled hen, 
And calls him thief, and worſt of men: 
Next to her Lord and Bencfactor 
She repreſents the wicked actor, 
Who graciouſly attempts redreſs, 
By ſentence of the court of Seſs. 
In Canto third are many ſtories, 
To entertain both whigs and tories ; 
Atchievements of infamous CLINCHIE, 
Who daily plays the game of Pinchie. 
Yowll likewiſe in this Carito read 
How CLINCHIE cheapens a ſheep-head ; 
And ſev'ral other puny wares, 
Which may be call'd low life up ſtairs. 
Our Canto fourth contains amours, 
His partnerſhips with bawds and whores, 
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' The BOOK-BINDER's GHOST); Or, the 


Second Patt of the CLINCHIAD, 4 Dread- 
ful Tale. 


Pas at the dark, and midnight hour, 


When mankind take repoſe, 


That Braidwood enter'd Clinchie's bower 


And ſtood before his hoſe. 


With fiery eyes the ſpectre ſtar'd 


Upon the guilty man, 


And with a ſpeech, long, long prepar'd, 
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It fiercely thus began. 

From gloomy ſhades, my bloody corſe 
« Permitted waits on thee, 

To ſtrike thy ſoul with dire remorſe, 
For baſely murd'ring me. 

What ! tho? I check'd thy vile amour, 
In yonder bawdy cell; 

Why did'ſt thou bribe that ſon of whore, 
« Now chimney-ſweep of hell, 

To daſh my brains with ſooty pole, 

4 Upon EIN a's ſtreet ; . 
And ſend my unprepared ſoul, 

6 Proſtrate to Satan's feet? 

Thy curs'd revenge and whoredoms great, 
„Shall ſoon avenged be, 

And hell ſhall ope* its dreadful gate 

© To welcome thee to me. 

Thy av'rice, theft and dirty tricks, 

% Shall now meet their reward ; 

And Charon waft thee o'er the Styx, 

© To the infernal guard, 

The widow's hen, by heav'n deſign'd, 
Io bring thy crimes in glib, 

And point thee out to all mankind ; 

* A Magor Miſſabib 

Should on thy coach fair painted be, 
That ev'ry one may ſhun 
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Thuy equipage, as infamy, 
« And from a raſcal run. | 
„Thy kindred far from having blame, 
„Might ſhine in honour's page: | | 
e Tis only CLINCHIE's manners lame "= 
Which ſwells the ſpeQre's rage. ; 
* Yet impudence ſits on thy brow, 
Thou ſcorn'ſt to be aſham'd ; 
e While evry tongue ſwears all is true 
For which thou art defam'd. 
* Aſſaſſination, dreadful thought! 
* Muſt ſhock each human breaſt. 
* The villain who can thus be bought, 
* Muſt forfeit all that's bleſt. 
% But now the dawning draweth nigh, 
The cock begins to crow, 


« We phantoms, who on futlow fly, 
* Muſt then deſcend below.” 


N. B. This is the laſt Number of the CLINCHIAD ; | 
as the Rake-hell Printer hath impoſed on the town, by | 
thruſting his neceſſitous ſickle into the harveſt of CLAU- 

DER, and vended damn'd drunken nonſenſe. 
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An Epiſtle to Dr. GREENLAW. 


HE buxom ladies of Parnaſſus, 
Are quite unlike our modern laſſes, 
Who are a race of ſordid bs, 
That proſtitute their charms to riches : 
Not ſo the gen'rous tuneful nine, 
Who to a humble poet deign, 
Their inſpiration and their aid, 
As well by day as night in bed; 
From lame Claudero back to Homer, 
They with the bards have dealt in honour; f 
Diſdaining none, however poor, 4 
Who whiſtled them unto their lure, 
M 
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All hall! ye gentle ladies meek, 


With empty pockets like to mine, 
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Who meaſure lines as poets ſpeak, 
Aſſiſt me now with queint excuſe, 
From going to a tipling houſe: 
Tell Greenlaw, he's an old divine, 


And that to fuddle without money, 
Taſtes more of aloes than the honey; 
Proſe beggars too, like thoſe in verſe, 
May chance to get a kicked a— e. 
If this ſad fact does not prevail 
To wean him from the gin and ale, 
Next tell him, Claud is very buſy, 
And wedded to a wicked huſly, 
Whoſe yelping brats abſorb his ſtore, , 
While the damn'd threw ſtill craves for more, 
And that the plagues of human life. 
All centre in a curſed wife. 
If ſuch excules will not do, 
Then laſtly tell what's furely true, 
Claud has no money. — There's the guſt, 
Nor knows an ale-wife that will truſt. 


_ EY WY 4. —_ 


An Epiſtle to a young Gentleman, diſſuading 


him from entering into Holy Orders. 


NSPIR D with friendſhip, fly, O muſe ! 
To greet my Genius, a recluſe! | 
Oppreſt, oerwhelm'd with ſullen grief. 
Haſte——now, or never, give relief... 
Say, could a mitre or a gown, | 
Uncloud thy brow, unlock thy frown ? 
I wiſh thee theſe.. What would'ſt thou more? 
Is gold thy thirſt? I wiſh thee ſtore, — 
If heav'n grant theſe unto thy mind, 
Would'ſt thou be ſtill my friend, and kind? 
My jealous fears ſuggeſt che worſt, 
And then I wiſh preferments curſt, 
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RET OE I 
Be ever ſtill within my reach, 
For foxes have been ſaid to preach, 
I'd rather ſee thee with a ſword, 
Than with a bible ſerve the Lord; 
Or poring o'er the Scottiſh code 
To ſerve the lieges and thy God, 
Than in a pulpit holderforth, - 
To whining creatures void of worth ; 
Beſides, perhaps, it is not civil, 
On Sundays to abuſe the devil; 
Who, notwithſtanding, keeps the field, 
And he'll be damn'd before he yield, 


/ 


To the ſame. 


UICK ſaddle your mare, to Auld Reikie repair, 


For my muſe is confoundedly dull; 
But your pious face will inſpire me with grace, 


And enliven my inſipid ſkull, 
| My brave boy, &c. 


Beſides dear M------d, your * cauſe wilt be dead, 
Old Greenlaw too, drown'd in deſpair ; 
Nor longer can Claud your conduct applaud ; 


So haſte away, mount on your mare, - 
My brave boy, &c. 


The oiſter in ſeaſon will bring you to reaſon, 
With other fine cates of our town; | 
Strong beer too and wine, will inſpire the divine, 


And diſpel from your noddle the frown, 
My braye boy, &c. 


A ſnap at a whore, your ailments may cure, 
And ſubſtitute claps in their place ; 
For clergy are wont to dip in the font, 
And preach up the doctrine of grace, ; 
| My brave boy, &c. 
M 2 x 


A law-ſuit before the Court of Seſſion. 
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The Cock-Sparrow and Gooſe, 4 Fable. 


Gooſe there was in Glaſgow town, 

A For beauty fam'd, a buxom lown, 
Near which a ſparrow had his bole, 
A lech'rous bird, upon my ſoul. 
He knew the gooſe was often tread 
By ganders large, tho' ſhe was wed, 
And that her luſt was of ſuch ſort, 
She'd welcome ev'ry bird of ſport. 
This fierce cock-ſparrow left bis neſt, 
To tread the gooſe among the reſt. 
He hung his wings around her tail, 
On which the gooſe did low her fail, 
He bill'd about, ador'd her charms; 
And then ſhe gaggled forth her terms. 
Go rob thy neſt, my little cock, 
« And bring to me thy feather'd ſtock; 
Then in my fo fe thou mayft ſtray, 
* And drench in luſt both night and day. 
Thy parts, unequal form'd for mine 
4% As a ſnuff-box to brewers nine 
Or as a trout in a mill-dam 
% T altogether in will cram; 

© Then luſtily I'll ſhake my tail 
Till all thy fparrow-fpitits' fail.“ 
The cock agreed, then rais'd his creſt, 
And fillip'd round the gander's neſt, 
He perch'd into her luſty hole, | 
To ſee him top the gooſe was droll. 
Like weather cock above a church, 

Or a ſmall bell o'er a large porch; 
Sure ſuch a Gght was never ſeen. 
May God prelerve our king and queen. 


Txt MOR A L. 
The dwarf and giant, black and white, 
Baſe whores admit for perquiſite. 


. 


: T friends attent, my ſad lament, | 


oe ER 
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FINGAL's LAMENT, on account of his 
whole Houſhold-furniture being poinded by 


a cruel Brewer, 


I with dool and forrow roar ; _— 
Theſe naked walls for pity call, 
And grieve my heart full fore. 


My children too, ſtand in my view, 1 
For help they look on me; | 
My wife, the plague too of my life, 

Comforted cannot be. 


For madneſs keen, I've bliſter'd been, 
They laud'num pour'd in me; 
Nor was I ſpar'd the city-guard, 
And bedlam threat'ned me. 


I'm a Highlandman from a martial clan, 
And bred to the claymore ; 
In foreign land with heart in hand, 
I've ſeen my en'mies gore. 


— — 


May ev'ry curſe with an empty purſe, 
O Cairnton, light on thee: 

May the Devil teaze and quickly ſeize 
Thyſelt as thou didſt me. 


= 4 _ 


May gaugers poind, for their exciſe, 
hy copper and maſh-tun, 
And may they come, to thy ſurpriſe, | 
To do as thou haſt done, | 


May the arrow broad, the curſe of God, 
Which 'ſtabliſh'd firſt exciſe, 88 
Upon thy door be fixed ſure, 
There to remain always. 


FTC ) 
And if for debt, thy final fate, 
Thou ſhalt be &er oppreſt; 


May thou ſuch aid have full repaid, 
Like Fingal be redreſt. | 


= "©" 
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A Card, in Anſwer to one who reprimanded 


a female neighbour of his. 


HO" my neighbour, with mighty noiſe, 
On bended knees lifts up her voice, 

That all around may hear her well, 
- Miſtake devotion for a yell; 
Let the beſt of men in ages all, 

With privacy on God did call, 

Not regarding mens opinion, 

The ſole deſign of every minion. 
May all men pray, as God commands, 


„ With holy heart, and upright hands, 


Our actions all ought pray'rs to be, 


[ Ss God damns and hates bypocriſy. 


. 
* " 
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TAE HEN-PECKT CARTER. 


— —_— 


>” OME here, brother Carters, adhere to my plan, 


Sling your whips on your ſhoulders, and ſing my 
3 Joan; | 54 
She's bandſowe and witty, the flow'r of our land, 


*.. To croſs her were pity my charming Joan. 


I yield her the breeches, am no longer man; 


| * This favour too ſmall for the ſake of Joan; 
Il, ſcour her the kail pot and the parridge · pan, 
And I tiekle the fancy of charming Joan. 


Claudero, for not praying vociferouſiy, like 


„ 
The bargains I make too ſhall no longer ſtand, 
If they're diſapprov'd by my charming joan; | 
Each hair of her fud is the length of a ſpan; 22 
What fud can compare with the fud of Joan ? | 


May my loaded cart ſink dcep in the ſand, 
If &er I forſake the charmer joan; 
To pleaſure her always Ill do what I can, 
At evening and morning Pl] humour Joan. 


Nor ſhall any huſſy my paſſion trepan, 
For I am devoted to lovely Joan ; 
Then farewell, ye carters, my life's but a ſpan, 
And I'll ſpend it all in careſſing Joan. | 


Ye critics, forbear my verſes to ſcan, 
The numbers unequal that chime my Joan; 
( For love warms the fancy andleads on the van, 
When the carter attempt, the praiſe of Joan. 


— 


(4 Technical Song.) 
{ Every two lines to be chorus'd, as the firſt two 
O Had you well frae Geordie Bell. 
le go and ago; 2 
There's few folks dafter than himſeP, el 


Irum corum dags. 
As thro' Edina's ſtreets he walks, | 
Right technically Geordie talks, 
The arteries he can well trace, 
And ilka muſcle o' the face. 
The'nerves and bones et cetera, 
The motion of the blood an' a'; 
The ſtructure of the penis too, 
And the vagina thro” and thro'. 
Let Geordie view a calcin'd bone, 
He calls it caput mortuum. 
His principles are ſomewhat odd, 
For he's a Chriſtian antipode. 
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u A To hear him of his travels talk, 1 
4e To gang to London's, but a walk; wy - 
4 To ſee the wonders of the deep | = 
% Wou'd make à man baith wail and weep 

« T9 ſee the leviathan ſkip 


. And wi” her tall ging o'er a ſhißpß. * 


Upon the gang · way Geordie ſtood, 

Contemplating. the: briny flood ; 

To freſhen't +, was not in his pow'r, 

To ſtay in London too was ſour. 

. Then homewards: Geordie bent his way, | 

And told his travels many a day; 1407 
The in Nen of His glüts was great, Irs 
His inteſtines in a bag ſtat- e. 
The. periſtaltic motion too, 5 

Of Geordie's guts Uid make — eue. t 2: 
Mindereri ſpirit did hi 11 2 

By ſweating the — too? 

Now Geordie's ſound as any trout 15 l 0 


And has his cow * in a clout. | 
By inſpection of an auld wife's bur” n IT: 


He prognoſticate a large fluck worm; J 
He gave pulvis ſtanni mix'd with curd, 


Which. made her pals it in a t. -d. 8 j 


It was forty yards in length he ſwore, 
But Geordie wont to lie before. 


Geordie Bell fond on the game, p 
Did ſtitch until his aul fell lame 34.0 


His member werps now night and day, | 

And mourns that e'er he went-aftray. ' - ®. ©: 
But now my ſonnet here ſhall end, ' 7 i 47 

For fools like Geordie ſeldom m eng 

O ſaw ye e er the Potter ro W b 5 KY 


* 


Ye go and ago; n . } 

. Geordie flang his ln awa', 5 RT 2 
8 Irum corum dag 02 $1 
4+ Geordie ended, that he bad by a 8 3 1 the 
method of freſhening ſea water in abundance, which, had he ſuececded in, 


ho would have ore a ſtatue, , 


5 
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